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N spite of the difficulties created by a 
long War, 


Use 
Ronuk Sanitary Polishes 
. . . . . 
U remain pre-eminent, and have maintained 
their high QuaLITIEs. Owing to shortage 
of raw materials, it has not been possible 


to supply the increased QuANTITIES called 


for, but it is hoped soon to remedy this. \ F : 
sparingly. ’ TYRE S 


A little Ronuk goes a long way and 
will polish and re-polish by simply using 

a brush or a cloth, or better still a 
The Ronuk Home Polisher. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
—The best possible got out of every 
negative and every print—every time. No 
waiting. Any size 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. 
for six. Prints, postcards, and enlargements. 
Lists free. Cameras bought or exchanged. 
—MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, South- 
ampton. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR 

COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying 
of cesspools ; a perfect fertilizer obtained ; no 
solids ; no open filters ; perfectly automatic ; 4 
everything underground. State particulars.— 
WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Grosvenor Place, 
Westminster. 


| RON AND WIRE FENCING for 
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description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Also Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. 
Ask for separate Lists —BoULTON & PAUL, 
Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich. 
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ANTED, unbound copies of “CountTRY 
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dated 
“A 4216.” 


HE DECAMERON OF _ BOC- 

CACC1O.—Privately printed edition de 
Luxe, printed upon Japanese vellum with 
proof impressions of the famous drawings 
by Louis Chalon. Limited issue, two hand- 
some volumes, bound in green silk cloth, 
gilt extra Published £5 5s., £2 10s. Only 
a few left.—Cnas, J. SAWYER, LTp., Book- 
sellers, 23, New Oxford Street, London, 
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EVERY LADY should try the VIOLESSE 
Shampoos. They give tone and life 
to the hair. Over 1,000 unsolicited testi- 
monials during 1918 from delighted users. 
We send seven Shampoos post free for 1/-. 
The VIOLESSE COMPANY, Dovercourt, Essex. 


TICKY FISHING LINES, OIL- 
NS, etc., are instantly restored with 
DRITAK a powder, Preservative, effective. 
2/3 tin, post free, of Vix OIL Co., 22, Newgate 
Street, London. 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 
Outdoor Shelters, etc. 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 


ICE, RINGWORM, SCURF.—One 
application of “ SUPERSECT ” kills all 
lice and insects in horses, cattle, dogs, pigs, 
poultry, and ali animals. Cures ringworm, 
mange and scurf. Makes hair grow. An 
absolute remedy. Post free 2/6, 5/-, 10/- and 
21/-—C. L. HARRISON, 


Chemist, Reading. 
SALE OR_ EXCHANGE, Stained 
Glass Window 


15ft. Sin. by 30ins. wide, 
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lancet shape ; subject, Resurrection ; also 
red granite Doorway, 10ft. by 7ft.. in three 
pieces 12in. square.—OGDEN, Millwood, 


Todmorden. 





large quantity fresh felled 


OR SALE le 
to 25ft. 


straight Larch Poles from 8ft. 


long up to 3in. butt: suitable for small 
flag staffs. rustic work, pergolas, ete. 
Ex Lincoln.—-Apply BatTry LANGLEY, 


Empingham, Stamford, 





WEES: WEEDS. WEEDS.— 
—Now is the time to destroy them 
before casting their seeds. If your paths are 
cleaned now they will remain clean for the 
best part of next year. Our Weed Killer is 
safe to handle, non-poisonous, will not harm 
birds or animals, is a powder, only requires 
sprinkling on the weeds. 1 cwt. sacks, 20/— 
free on rail London.—CLEVELAND & Co., 12, 
Gt. Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ODERN HORSE MANAGE- 

MENT,” Major K.8 Timmis, D.8.0, 

500 photographs, etc., 15/-, Cassell. ‘“* Of 

great value to the horseman.”’—** Badminton 

Magazine.” ~ The very best. ”—** Seovtish 
Country Life.”’—** A 4167. 


‘ RUNN ER DUCKS.”—The only 

book on this new type of Duck 
for Egg production is by EK. A. TAYLOR, 3/6 
net, postage 6d. extra. The author fills his 
pages with novel and revolutionary ideas for 
the production of Land-Duck eggs in excep- 
tionally large quantities.—Write for a pro- 
spectus of this book to the Offices of 
COUNTRY Live,” Lrp., 20, Tavistock 
Street, Coventt Garden, W.C, 2. 
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HITE RUNNER DUCKS, Drakes, 
eggs and day olds for SALE. Lists free. 
—-TAYior, Clevedon Estate, Clevedon, l.o M. 
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ATON, CHESTER. — Unreserved 
SALE of 41 valuable pedigree SHIRE 
HORSES, comprising all the three year old 
stallions, two year old stallions, Yearling 
colts, also all the three year old, two year 
old and yearling fillies, three four year old 
mares, and five brood mares, to be SOLD 
by AUCTION by SEXTON GRIMWADE 
and BECK, at the Home Farm, Aldford, 
five miles from Chester, on Wednesday, 
February 12th, 1919, the property of His 
Grace the Duke of Westminster, G.C_V.O., 
D.S.0. Sale to commence after a_ twelve 
o'clock luncheon.—Catalogues of the 
Auctioneers, Peterborough 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-, 


ENEALOGICAL WORK _under- 

ken by REGINALD M. GLENCROSS, 

M.A., aes. (Trip. Coll. Camb.) 176, Worple 
Road, Wimbledon, 8.W. 19. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, to 
release men urgently needed at home, 
energetic Churchmen, prepared to carry on 
CHURCH ARMY HUT WORK with the 
B.E.F.—Address Personnel Secretary, 55, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W,1 


IRL PUPILS required on = small 

Mixed Farm by two ladies; dairy, 

poultry, pigs, garden, etc. References 
required and given. —Apply * A 4283. 


FFICER (Scotch Regular), demobilized, 
age 26, with life-long experience of 
practical farming, wishes for responsible 
position in connection with estate or large 
farm; excellent references.—-Apply Lt. 
ADDISON, M.C., Hall Rigg Farm, Plumpton, 
Penrith. 


FFICER (28, invalided) desires Post as 
secretary to either Country Doctor or 
Country Gentleman; good motorist and 
agin: horseman ; . public school education.— 




















GENTLEMAN wishes most highly 

to recommend a Head Clerk for an 
Estate Office;.age 42; 22 years in first 
place, four years in present place.—Lt.-Col. 
H. E, Du C. Norris, Estate Office, Basildon 
Park, Reading. 


ECORATION AND BUILDING 
Department. —Manager required, with 
knowledge of styles; able to estimate, 
interview, and take and execute contracts 
for interior wood work, painting, etc. ‘ood 
opening for smart and energetic man.—- 
Write, stating previous experience, to 
" Z. M. 383,”’ c/o DEACON’S, Leadenhall Street, 
B.C. 3. 


ARRANT OFFICER, R.E., age 
43, about to be demobilized, ‘seeks 
permanent situation as foreman on an E state; 
good technical and practical knowledge re- 
pairs and maintenance, ferro-concrete, sur- 
veying and levelling; thoroughly reliable 
and trustworthy ; exemplary character.— 
Apply “‘ A 4290." 


APTAIN, four-and-a-half years’ service, 
young, energetic, good education, 
whose business has been ruined by the war, 
rw ae as confidential secretary.— 
4287. 











- 
FFICER, married, 37 (demobolized 
shortly), desires post as secretary, 
manager of a farm, or any position of trust ; 
aa education ; has travelled,— 


ve 





ENTLEMAN, age 25, seeks position 

in country mansion ; supervise auto- 

mobiles, lighting plant, motor boat, etc. ; 

desires responsibility; secondary school 

education ; speaks French fluently ; ; qualified 
engineer and driver.—** A 4297. 


ENTLEMAN wishes to recommend 

his bailiff for estate or farm, or any 
position of trust; excellent all round man, 
20 years’ character; leaving owing to 
breaking up of establishment; _ total 
abstainer.—F. MURRAY, c/o CHARLES HOVE, 
Esq., Bourne Grange, Hadlow. 


ARM. MANAGER seeks re-engage- 
ment now or March; practical agri- 
culturist, life experience of home farm and 
estate generally ; ; good accountant ; buying, 
selling, etc. ; stock, etc.; wife good butter, 
maker.—W. RALPH, Nanfan, nr. Missenden. 


GARDEN AND FARM 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


ARDENIN FOR  WOMEN.— 

Practical training, vegetable, fruit and 
flower growing. Month or term. Healthy 
outdoor life. From 60 guineas per annum. 
Spring term begins January 20th, 1919. 
Students prepared for R.H.S. examination. 
Illustrated prospectus of PEAKE, Udimore, 
near Rye, Sussex. 

















ASES, Birdbaths, Sundials. On view.— 
SANDERS & Co., 365, Euston Road, 
London. Illustrated’ catalogue free 


PRACTICAL FRUIT GROWING! 

kngland can be self supporting with 
hard work, Government wage, and practical 
experience ; opportunity for these on 900 
acres fruit, corn and stock farm. Quarterly. 
Small premium.—** A 4295. 


ANTIQUES 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2 6, 


LD CARVED OAK COUR 
Cupboards, Cabinets, ‘T'rencher Tables 
and Bedsteads for SALE, also several old 
Sussex Fire Backs, Brand irons, Dog Grates, 
etc., at bargain prices.—‘*‘ The Ancient 
Priors House,” Main Brighton Road, Crawley, 
Sussex (facing “The George).” 














ADY. GRADUATE (B.A., Vict.) 
desires post as Tutor or Governess- 
Companion.—*' A 4294.’ 


RMY OFFICER (26) desires post on 
Estate or large farm; three years 
agricultural College, three years practical 
agriculture, one year Board of Agriculture.— 
** A 4293.” 

ISABLED OFFICER, nine years’ 
service Royal Enginee rs, now physi- 
fit, desires employment in open-air 
life; preferably as confidential agent, 
courier, and chauffeur to gentleman (or 
lady) wishing to travel. University educa- 
tion; expert organiser, with knowledge of 
all transport services, British Isles and 
Continent. Driven own and W.O. cars 
(standard makes) over 200,000 miles ; can 
do any running repairs. Highest credentials. 
—Applv * A 4296.” 


WANTED situation as head working 

gardener (discharged from the Army 
Al): previously head gardener at Rend- 
comb Park, Cirencester ; leaving on account 
ot the estate being sold. Very highly recom- 
mended by late owner. —Apply GEORGE 
RYPER, Rendcombe Park, Cirencester ; or 
to Rospr. BuRRILL, Land Agent, at the same 
address. 
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STAMPS 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
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OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps 
superb copies only, for Sale, intact ; or 
he can select at one-third to 3° Tilere uarter dealer’s 
eo approval.—“ G.,”’ 31, Ellerby Street, 
m 








ARE BRITISH COLONIAI 
STAMPS are my Speciality. It will 
pay all Collectors to get into touch with me. 
Selections willingly sent on approval.— 
T. ALLEN, ‘* Craigard,’’ Hermon Hill, South 
Woodford, E. 18. 


PAYING GUESTS. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


ARTMOOR, DEVONSHIRE.— 

Board-residence with excellent cater- 

ing offered in gentleman’s charming cottage - 

Glorious scenery and air. Bathroom (h. and 

); three guineas weekly inclusive. Fishing. 

oo rough shooting, golf, gardening.— 
**A 4291,” 











IT IS NOT OFTEN tnat a 


regret that a book was not published years ago. The 


leading London Journal expresses 


“ Morning 


Post,” however, did so in the case of 


Gardening for Beginners 


By E. T. COOK 


and added that “One cannot speak in too high praise 
of the book.” 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS has now reached its 
SIXTH Edition. 


The new and enlarged volume contains nearly 700 pages and no less than 
250 beautiful illustrations, coloured plates, plans and diagrams. 


Price 15/8 net; by post 16/2. 





Please write to-day for full particulars of these invaluable books arid for illustrated 
prospectuses of some of the super-books in the 
* COUNTRY LIFE,” 


LIMITED, 


“COUNTRY Lire ” Library, to The Manager, 


Tavistock Street, W.C. 2 





NOW READY 


THE DOINGS OF DONOVAN 


IN AND OUT OF HOSPITAL 
Pictured by J. H. DOWD, with an Introduction by W. PETT RIDGE 


3/6 NETT. 


_ this book Mr. Dowd records the “ Doings ” 


BY POST 3/11 


of one of 


our matchless Tommies from the hour of his arrival at the 
Hospital to the day of his departure, with its happy finale. 
The geniality, high spirits and heroic qualities of the average 


‘Donovan ” 


are faithfully depicted by the artist, whose 


drawings speak for themselves. Without question it is the 
most humorous book of the year, and far and away the finest 


Gift Book. 


Published at the Offices of “ Comer Sao LiFe,” So 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
en, W.C. 
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RITA MARTIN. 74, Baker Street, W, 
THE HON. MRS. FITZALAN-HOWARD. 
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EDUCATING THE 
OFFICER 


FFICERS who are desirous of turning their minds 

to agriculture are faced with a great difficulty. 

It is useless for them to adopt a new profession 

without obtaining at least an inkling of its principles 

and routine. In ordinary circumstances no 

difficulty would be found in furnishing these, but the number 
who want to go on the land has caused a very great influx 
to the colleges where agriculture is taught. Professor 


Wood, for example, tells us of the School of Agriculture at 
Cambridge, ‘‘ it may interest you to know that our numbers 
are considerably larger than ever they were before the war. 
Last summer it was possible to have a special course for 
officers, but,”’ he says, ‘‘ this term our numbers are so large 
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and our staff still so much below par that we cannot do more 
than keep our ordinary courses going.” In passing, attention 
should be given to this striking proof that far more men than 
usual are fitting themselves to take their share in agricultural 
work. The study at Cambridge is designed with a two-fold 
object, namely, to make youngsters of the landlord type think 
seriously of land management and, secondly, to turn out 
experts in agricultural science. That these objects should 
attract such an increase of students is a good augury for the 
future of English husbandry, but it does not solve the 
immediate problem—that of fitting young officers to make a 
promising start at farming. 

The solution of the difficulty might, we imagine, be 
found by the county councils. That we are a race good at 
improvising for an emergency was abundantly proved during 
the war, and on this occasion a good invention might turn 
out to be of permanent value. As between the two choices 
of a college training and the training to be obtained on a 
good farm, there is this to be said: The college tends to 
theory ; the farm is too much given up to practice. How 
this works out will be easily seen. A farmer can only teach 
the routine suitable to his own holding, the soil of which it is 
composed, and the class of farming for which he has found it 
best adapted. As a rule he is better at doing things than 
explaining why he does them. Therefore, it may very well 
follow that a pupil who has learned as much as he can of the 
craft as practised by one man on one farm may find himself 
at sea when he changes, say, from clay to sand and from a 
late soil to an early one. Theoretically, the college is supposed 
to get over that by teaching him principles rather than 
practice, so that by knowing the reason why an operation is 
conducted at a certain moment he can vary the time and the 
manner to make them accord with new conditions. Probably 
the best way out of the difficulty is by the great increase of 
the farm institutes of the country. These, where they exist, 
are doing very good work. Some time ago a description 
was given in Country Lire of the methods pursued at the 
one in Hampshire. The student is put through a routine 
of work, but a highly competent agricultural expert is at the 
head who can tell him the why and the wherefore of the 
proceedings on the farm; and in going about the various 
tasks which devolve on him the student is encouraged to 
ask the regular workers for any explanation he may wish. 
These workers are chosen as much for their intelligence as 
for their practical ability, and they are paid a little higher 
wage to compensate for the interruption to their work by 
having to answer the questions of the students. Now these 
institutes, if taken in hand and developed, might be easily 
adapted for the purpose of giving the young officer such a 
grounding as would enable him to make a fair start. Farming 
is a profession where the intelligent man is ever learning from 
experience, and he would learn all the more quickly if he had 
the freedom to come back whenever he wished to the farm 
and ask for a solution of the problems by which in practical 
working he felt himself puzzled. The great advantage is 
that he would gain his instruction in the very district where 
he had to put it into practice, so that the advantages of the 
college and the practical farmer would be combined. 

The plan is not ideal. It is not calculated to turn out 
either a great expert or a finished agriculturist. But in 
this emergency things have to be dealt with as they are. 
The officer who, speaking from our experience, is generally 
in or about the beginning of the thirties has neither time 
nor inclination for prolonged study. In many cases it is 
essential to his health that he should find an occupation in 
the open air as speedily as possible. The farm institute 
is exactly suited to his wants. It combines practice with 
theory, and the former is preponderant. It should be within 
the range of possibility by this agency to give an officer so 
much knowledge of husbandry that he could make a start 
and go on without loss at the beginning, attaining to higher 
success when he began to learn by experience as well as by 
teaching. 





Our Frontispiece 


W E print as our frontispiece to this week’s issue of 

CounTRY LIFE a portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Fitzalan- 
Howard, widow of the second son of Lord Eoward of Glossop. 
Before her marriage in 1916 Mrs. Fitzalan Howard was Miss 
Gladys Norton, daughter of Colonel Norton. 





*,* It ts particularly requested that no permission.ta photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock ow behal? of CountRY LirF be granted except when direct 
application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
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HE most momentous sentence in President Wilson’s 

address to the Conference on the subject of a League 

of Nations was that in which he said that the select 

classes of mankind are no longer the governors of 

mankind, and that the fortunes of humanity are 
now in the hands of the plain people of the whole world. 
President Wilson deserves the gratitude of mankind for 
the admirably clear and forcible manner in which he has 
presented his idea of the League of Nations. Yet there 
are circumstances which still cause the reflective perhaps not 
to doubt, but to pause before they pin their faith to the new 
creed. President Wilson is the head of a State which lies 
far remote from the internal troubles of Europe. The United 
States scarcely has needed a foreign policy in the past, because of 
its ocean boundaries, and it is comparatively easy for American 
statesmen to take a very dispassionate view of European 
affairs. But those who are in the thick of them and know the 
unquenched ambitions and burning jealousies which continue 
to inflame both the countries that have been at war and those 
that remained neutral are confronted with a far more difficult 
problem. It is greatly to their credit that they have supported 
the American ideal, but at the bottom of their hearts there 
must exist a certain scepticism as to the possibility of abolish- 
ing war as long as there are contending nations standing face 
to face with one another. France will not readily be assured 
that Germany will not again attack her. The Germans may 
lie low at the present, but they undoubtedly cherish hopes in 
regard to the East, and the Russian Extremists do not conceal 
their hope of fighting one day on the banks of the Rhine. 
Peace, therefore, we may all strive for, but the prospect of it 
becoming universal is not sufficient to make the nations 
disband their armies. 


MR. GUY DAWBER’S appeal in the Morning Post for the 

retention of the beautiful old cottages which England 
possesses in greater numbers than any other country of the 
world deserves every support. The letter is a very fine one 
alike in its sentiment and in its language. Traditional 
styles of building are more marked in England than in any 
other country of the world, and the character of the district 
speaks in the architecture. The examples referred to by 
Mr. Guy Dawber are East Anglian, a country clay and flint, 
where we find admirable brick buildings with high roofs 
covered with pantile or reed thatch obtained from the broads 
and shallow rivers which abound in this part of the country. 
Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, Shropshire, Cheshire, 
Lancashire, each has its traditional style. Mr. Guy Dawber 
urges that these treasures should not be thrown away. They 
are to be preserved not for their antiquity alone. A hovel 
is a hovel, even if it is also a picturesque ruin. The point is 
that it would be easy to mend these houses and reproduce 
the comfortableness which they once possessed, and thus 
retain the character of the house of the district. It is 
necessary to build new houses, but it is unnecessary for the 
old to be swept away. 


"THE difficulties which the Government are likely to encounter 
in carrying out their policy of Land Reclamation may be 
judged from the extraordinary deluge of cold water which a 
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writer in last week’s Spectator throws over the subject. He 
states without qualification that in England ‘ reclamation, 
except in very rare cases, is a snare and a delusion.” He pro- 
ceeds to describe it as ‘‘ expensive, very slow and almost always 
economically unsound.”’ It appears that as a nation we are 
not patient enough “ to act the part of the Dutch and conquer 
the sea.”” He goes on: ‘if we were to reclaim the Wash in order 
to put our soldiers there, who could doubt that it would be 
a financially horrid fiasco, a bottomless pit for public money 
which would probably be abandoned half way!’ But who 
suggested it? Finally, he pronounces the reclamation of 
heath lands, down lands and mountain lands as_ equally 
unpromising. One is inclined to ask if this can happen 
in the green tree what about the dry? In other words, 
if an enlightened journal like the Spectator adopts an attitude 
like this, it cannot be wondered at that the slothful prejudice 
against reclamation which has so long prevailed in this 
country should be difficult to uproot. 


BONNIE JOANN, 

We've stookit the field, an’ we're needin’ 
To gaither it in; 

Syne, gin the morn’s dry we'll be leadin’ 
And wark’ll begin, 

But noo Vll awa to the braeside 
My lane, while I can 

Wha kens wha he'll meet by the wayside, 
Ma bornie Joann ? 


ast yonder, the hairst-fields are hidin’ 
The sea frae ma een, 

Gin ve keek whaur the stooks are dividin’ 
It’s lyin’ between ; 

Sae douce an’ sae still it has sleepit 
Since hairst-time began 

Like ma he’rt—gin ve'd tak’ it an’ keep it, 


Ma bonnie Joann. 


On a’ thing the shadows gang trailin’ 
Owre stubble an’ strae, 
Frae the hedge to the fit 0’ the palin’ 
They rax owre the way ; 
But the sun may be through wi’ his beamin’ 
An’ traivel his span, 
For aye, by the licht 0’ my dreamin’ 
I sce ve, Joann. 


Awa frac ye, naebody’s braver, 
Mair wiselike an’ bauld, 
Beside ye, I hech an’ I haver, 
I’m het an’ I’m cauld ; 
But oh! could I show withoot speakin’ 
The he’rt 0’ a man, 
Ye micht find I’m the lad that ye’re seekin’, 
Ma bonnie Joann ! 
; VIOLET JACOB. 


HEN our contemporary takes his walks abroad over the 
Downlands and along the pleasant rural ways, he need 
only use his own eyes to learn how far all this is from the truth. 
Not to go any further back, there have been many reclama- 
tions made during the progress of the war which were easy in 
themselves and have proved to be economically advantageous. 
In his pages we have often read very just appreciations of the 
way in which the allotment holder has produced food from 
land that long had been regarded as barren and unpromising. 
It would be easy to show him acres upon acres that had been 
uncleft by a ploughshare since the time of the Conquest until 
a peasant with a spade, urged on by the scarcity of food, 
has tackled a plot of it in spring and obtained excellent crops 
in autumn. This phenomenon can be observed in every 
county of Great Britain, and the plots cultivated by the allot- 
ment holder could, in thousands of instances, be extended into 
large and profitable farms. <A great deal of harm has been 
done by a common use of the old phrase “ waste of the manor,” 
the vulgar accepting the word “‘ waste ’’ as meaning barren and 
useless land, whereas the ‘‘ waste of the manor ”’ was usually 
a common pasture, much of the soil being of a very good 
quality indeed. If on his walk he would take with him a 
Continental expert, he would probably be surprised to find that 
wherever gorse and brocm grow and flower his companion knew 
that the land is good enough to raise food crops. In many 
counties there are roadside wastes sufficiently large to keep the 
entire poor of the district. 
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BUT, supposing that conviction is not produced in this way, 

it is an easy matter to turn up our own pages or, what Is, 
perhaps, better still, those of the Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture—better in the latter case simply because the 
Journal” is official. Indeed, in the very last issue a record is 
siven of reclamation in Yorkshire. In one district 3,327 
acres Were improved and 700 acres reclaimed at an estimated 
cost of £1,365. In another 2,750 acres were improved and 
200 acres reclaimed at an actual cost of £364 18s. 4d. Ina 
third, 13,000 acres were improved and 200 acres reclaimed at a 
cost of £2,700. These are only a few examples from the list 
viven, and the conclusion is in these words: ‘‘ Other counties 
have not lagged behind and similar work has been done, to 
eive only a few instances, in counties so far apart as the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, Norfolk, Berkshire, Cheshire, Lancashire 
and Flintshire.” We may add that some of the more notable 
reclamations of what appeared to be hopeless waste have 
been made in Devon and Dorset. A description of the 
methods and the results can be found in the pages of the 
Journal. We refrain from referring the writer to our own 
pages, but should he care to look them up he will find examples 
more remarkable than these on the transformation of waste 
into highly productive land. We are only sorry that the 
present plan should be in the hands of the Government, 
because of our belief that private enterprise would go about 
the business more economically and ensure better results. 
The great Netherland Reclamation Company, which has 
swollen to gigantic dimensions, owes its prosperity to the fact 
that individuals held opinions exactly opposite to those 
which have been enunciated in the Spectater. 


EVER in war-time the horse les been pre-eminently the 

soldier’s friend, and what was true in the age of chivalry, 
when the knight and his charger were joined in a lasting 
fellowship, is still more true in this age of high explosives 
and gas shells. Not only the cavalryman on his charger, 
but the artilleryman and his gun team have been together 
through those deadly perils which make a friendship between 
man and beast as well as man and man. The men of the 
Army, whose love for their horses is so well known, will rejoice 
that the animals which have been through the campaign 
are decorated on the same principle as the men themselves. 
On the forestrap chevrons show the number of years a lorse 
has served in the Army, and his wounds are shown by stripes. 
This is far more than a sentimental recognition of services. 
Many protests have been made against selling Army horses 
under any conditions; but, if they are sold, these decorations 
ought to ensure for them especially kind treatment and 
consideration, not only from military men but from all. 
For who is there among us who have not considered the 
fortunes of some dear one as precious as our own, and with 
his fortunes we have included those of his most faithful 
companion. 


(;ARDENERS, farmers and allotment holders will be 

glad to hear that the Board of Agriculture regard it as 
prodable that ample quantities of seeds will be available for 
spring sowing. That, of course, is not to be taken as an excuse 
for waste and extravagance, but it is an assurance that 
ought to provide against such a scramble for seeds as took 
place last year. Many gardens were ill furnished just  be- 
cause the seeds in variety could not be obtained, and, indeed, 
there will be a few in that position this year. In this con- 
nection it is well to remind buyers that under the new Testing 
Order they can demand from the seedsman the essential 
facts regarding the quality of the seeds sold. Standards of 
germuinisation and purity have been fixed, and even small 
packets of vegetable seeds must not infringe the Order. Of 
course the first essential is to have a pure and fertile seed, 
but that will not wholly content the good gardener. He has 
learned by experience the great importance of variety, and 
he will not be wise to take every sort that is offered him. 
Those strains which have produced the best results are all 
easily ascertainable, and it is well for the gardener to be 
sure that he has them for sowing. 


"TRADITION is so powerful in all academies that the courage 

of the Royal Academicians in electing an architect to 
be their President calls for special praise. Hitherto this 
official headship of English art has been awarded to painter 
after painter since the first presidency of Sir Joshua, and 
there must be visitors to Burlington House for the summer 
exhibitions who suppose that it is the home of an academy 
of painters only. Sir Aston Webb has long been the un- 
official leader of the architectural pro‘ession, and none is 
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more fitted to fill the presidential chair of the Royal Academy 
with dignity and general acceptance. His election at this 
crisis of our affairs has an especial significance which will 
not be missed. In the National Housing Policy we are 
embarking on the greatest architectural effort of our history. 
Upon its successful performance depends not only the comfort 
and health of our own and future generations, but the dignity 
of our cities and suburbs and the beauty of our unmatched 
countryside. If the Government sees to it that only the 
best of our architectural talent is employed, all will be well ; 
but failing that, the doom of England’s amenities is sealed. 
Upon Sir Aston Webb as the official guardian of English art 
rests the responsibility of presenting the case for architecture 
as the essential art of the reconstruction period. We are 
persuaded that he will use his great skill and influence to 
good purpose in the fight against ignorance and ugliness. 


"THE rowing men assembled in conclave at the Temp!e last 
week came to a number of importart decisions. Henley 
Regatta is to be a kind of interim event, and it now seems 
possible that the old trophies will not be competed for until 
next year, but instead there will be races over shorter courses 
participated in by Public School crews, University trial eights 
and Dominions representatives. There also seems some 
likelihood that fixed seats will be used in at least some of the 
events. If this is decided upon, it will mark the Regatta as 
being more definitely a preparation for next year, and will 
correspond to the races ordinarily held during this term at 
Oxford and Cambridge on fixed seats which are, of course, 
intended as a preliminary to the races of the summer term. 
We are glad to notice also that Mr. C. M. Pitman stated that 
the Amateur Rowing Association proposed considering once 
more the revision of their definition of amateur—a definition 
the stringency of which was referred to in these notes 
recently. Altogether the outlook for rowing seems hopeful. 


THE SONG! 
Amid life’s struggle ’*twixt the right and wrong, 
A minstrel sang a song ! 


The workaday and war were hushed: the strife 
Died—in the swell of life 
Rising triumphant with its cadence sweet : 
And over court and street 
There fell a promise of what each tired soul 
And body needed—just to make them whole ! 


Strengthened, the gold of living quenched the grey, 
To those who heard the lark’s spring-psalm that day. 
LILLIAN GARD. 


OUR dear American friends have written and said many 

pleasant things about the salutary effect of the war in 
bringing about a fine and natural simplicity in living. These 
declarations were accepted as consonant with that high 
idealism which President Wilson has upheld, to the delight 
of Europe. But the latest development in the hotel life 
of New York seems to be a slight deviation from the return 
journey to a simple life. An explanation may be that it 
reduces the guest at the hotel to such a state of absolute 
simplicity that he has nothing left to do for himself. All 
is done for him. If he occupies a room of the 2,200 pre- 
pared for him on the twenty-seven floors and levels of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, he will have for his exclusive use one 
of the 2,200 baths built for his use. The other arrangements 
(call them not luxuries !) are such as to divest him of any need 
of taking trouble. A little wardrobe is built into the door, 
so that any small object ordered by the guest can be placed 
there without disturbing him. He can open it from the 
inside. All he needs to do with his boots and clothes is to 
place them within, and they will be noiselessly extracted as 
by some Brownie or goblin and returned shining and pressed 
without a noise or a word to disturb the owner. In addition 
to hot and cold water, iced drinking water circulates in every 
room, and a newspaper is delivered by the “ servitor’”’ 
every morning. If any life can be simpler than that planned 
out for the inmate of the new hotel, it must be the life lived 
by the vegetable marrow, which lies in the sun and grows 
without exertion or anxiety. A high ideal indeed ! 


‘THE most interesting feature of the Burns Celebration on 

Saturday night was Sir Ian Hamilton’s revelation that 
a Minute of the Dumfries Volunteers had been discovered 
which threw a considerable light on the poet's patriotism. 
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Few could imagine that the author of ‘ Scots wha hae” 
could possibly fail in that direction, but it is nevertheless 
interesting to know that in 1795 Burns was elected by popular 
vote to serve on the Committee of the Volunteers. He 
fulfilled the duties with zeal, attending all the drills, fining 
absentees and finding out prevaricators. He is described 
in the minute as “a man with dark, deep eyes, a stoop, 
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and a swarthy complexion, who did not handle his arms 
well.” 


Since the prospect cf peace became assured we have had many letters 
enquiry from officers and privates as tc the best means of getting on the k 
Any enquiries addressed to the Edtlor will be carefully answered etther d 
from the office or by one of the many experts with whom we are in louc 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
NEW GIFTS AND PURCHASES 


ICTURES are like people. Some we take to our 

hearts at once. They become friends for life, even 

though we may never hope to meet them again. 

The business is so simple. In five seconds the whok 

thing is settled. Two strangers, an introduction, a 

doubtful pause for mutual judgment, a sympathy, a sealed 

bond—the more permanent because it is unwritten, unspoken, 
scarcely premeditated. 

With pictures there is one advantage. (The cynical 

might suggest that as pictures cannot talk there are two.) 
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We always know where to find them. As humen beings 
are swept on in the daily tide we are apt to lose them. Some 

times chance helps us in the ebb and flow. More often, 
and particularly with those we care for most, we part for 
good. Acquaintances, rather than friends, make up the bulk 
of the procession which winds on so unceasingly from Sunday 
to Saturday, from January to December, not exactly from 
cradle to grave, but at any rate from the moment we are 
caught up in the ranks to the instant we fall out and alloy 
the drums and banners to press forward without us. 
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By Gentile Bellini. 
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“SS, 


JOHN 


BAPTIST, 


By 


ZENO 
Montagna, 


rom cherished pictures we need never be parted long, 
though sometimes we must travel far to renew our friend- 


ship 


to Holland and the Maurice House to see again that 


sweet little Ruysdael with its towers of Haarlem rising from 
a field of golden corn, a picture as tender as a darling child ; 
to the Louvre to laugh with an exuberant gasconading 
Veronese, falstaffian in its joy of life; to Venice to commune 


with a Giorgione loved beyond 
all pictures in the world; to 
Bruges to chat with a prim 
but humorous Memling. And, 
of course, in our own National 
Gallery we have a crowd of 
old familiars. One by one 
they are being rescued from 
the hiding places of the last 
four years. The Director has 
lately reopened a large room 


with what he prosaically 
calls “a selection of pictures 
of the Italian School of the 


fifteenth century.” 

It is pleasant to watch 
the visitors trip up the 
steps, push open the swing 
doors and enter the Gallery. 
In the silence one can hear 
the conversation as_ plainly 
as a wireless operator. ‘* Dear 
friends, how pleased I am to 
see you again, ’ is purred con- 
tentedly round the room. 
There is a sparkling freshness 
about some of these long 
vanished frames. We must 
remember that — frendship 
itself can become frayed and 
worn at the edges. Dr. Johnson 
said that friendships needed 
repair. Absence is not always 
harmful. 

Let us pray that the 
Finance Branchof the Ministry 


* PORTRAIT 


OF 


By 


A 


AND 


CATHERINE.” 


of Munitions may be speedily ejected from the eastern rooms 
of the Gallery, together with all its clerks, minutes and bills. 


They desecrate the shrine. 


other lost friends. 


We are impatient to meet our 


The National Gallery should be visited to revive old 


friendships, and also to make some new acquaintances. 
In Room XIX have been brought together many interesting 


LADY 


Van 


Dyck. 


AND 





CHILD.’ 


acquisitions from the Layard 
Bequest, the Temple - West 
Fund, the National Art Col- 
lections Fund, and some 
minor donations. For me 
they are mostly acquaint- 
ances. I shall never delight 
in the new Van Dyck as | 
delight in the smiling Mar- 
chesa. But the ‘ Portrait of 
a Lady and Child”’ is a fine 
Van Dyck of the Genoese 
period, when the wonderful 
boy was mixing youth with 
the colours on his palette. 
The Reynolds bequeathed by 
Mr. Alfred de Rothschild does 
not increase the wealth of 
the collection. ‘‘ Mrs. Bam- 
fylde”’ is a typical Georgian 
beauty, to be classed with 
Mrs. Carnac, Lady Derby 
and a hundred others. It is 
too accomplished, too easily 
fluent, and just a trifle heart- 
less. Reynolds and Lawrence 
were both bachelors, and, 
according to story, skilled 
philanderers. What has that 
to do with their art ? Every- 
thing. The wezkness is written 
across nearly every canvas 
they touched. They were 
heartless, or, if not wholly 
unfeeling, able to police 
their emotions more then 
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adequately. Old tales cannot be forgotten. Angelica 
Kaufmann’s verdict upon the courtly Sir Joshua has been 
lost; but we do know how the equally courtly Lawrence 
disturbed the unhappy Siddons household. The personality 
of an artist can never be separated from his work, because 
great work is the result of strong personality—not only in 
art, but in every other walk of successful endeavour. 

So, setting “‘ Mrs. Bamfylde”’ aside, a canvas which 
may give brain waves to an art dealer but will certainly not 
excite the enthusiasm of the connoisseur, we will wander 
round a room which contains a few treasures and one or two 
supreme gems. 

Sort them into categories as you think proper. The 
work cannot be done for you. Pictures can no more be loved 
to order than women. There are canvases here I do not 
wish to see again, although I admit that they are fittingly 
preserved in a public gallery. The Delacroix is not represen- 
tative. Ino more desire to live with the Ingres than a surgeon 





** MADONNA 


By Masaccio. 


AND CHILD.” 


would wish to pass his days with the gruesome preparations 
in glass bottles which stand on the shelves of the Hunterian 
Museum. The tiny El Greco head is good to meet because it 
revives memories of Toledo, but it does not allow us to say 
that El Greco is adequately represented in London. The 
two smaller Tiepolos, representing the fall of Troy, are astound- 
ing in vigour and movement ; the large Crucifixion a perform- 
ance of striking modernity. Tiepolo after generations of 
neglect is becoming the fashion. We used to be told that his 
art was the dying flicker of Venetian genius. It was no 
expiring flame but a veritable conflagration. 

From the last Venetian to one of the first is a natural 
transition. Gentile Bellini’s ‘‘ Mohammed II” (from the 
Layard Collection) is one of the great portraits of the world. 
That is incontestable. The sitter had an odd and commanding 
individuality. His life was dominated by three ruling pas- 
sions—war, study and love. He spoke Turkish, Persian, 
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Arabic, Greek and Latin. Turkish was his maternal tongue. 
In Persian he wrote poetry and cultivated the arts. Arabic 
was the language of his religious observances. Greek and 
Latin were used for diplomatic correspondence and the 
governance of conquered provinces. Which was the language 
of love in the seraglio of this powerful king history docs 
not relate. But a man so linguistically gifted could hardly 
have been at loss in an exercise which we are assured can 
develop without spoken utterance. 

Yet Gentile’s portrait I would cheerfully exchange for one 
of brother Giovanni’s Madonnas, say the Alberetti Madonna 
which is still in Venice. Giovanni's work has a grandeur 
Gentile could not reach. Giovanni, with the slur upon his 
birth, was nobler than his half-brother with all his legitimacy. 
In Giovanni's paintings there is an abiding peace which Gentile 
misses. 

This atmosphere of rest seems more precious to us at 
the moment than any other gift an artist can offer. We find 
it in the glorious Masaccio, in the calm and austere saints of 
the Vicenza master, Bartolomeo Montagna, in the quiet repose 
of Van der Goes’ ** Mother and Child.” 





“NIRGIN 


By Hugo Van der Goes. 


AND CHILD.” 


And in the same room is a small panel by Rembrandt, 
a poem of rest and contemplation. This is the picture which 
was in my mind when | wrote that pictures, like people, 
can suddenly become the closest friends. Rembrandt had 
no equable existence. The Fates were not altogether kind 
to him. They gave bountifully with one hand and took 
away unsparingly with the other. He had many griefs, 
and there is a cloud over the close of his career like the deepen- 
ing gloom of the Pathetic Symphony. We can imagine this 
man, tired of his surroundings but never tired of his art, 
sitting idly in his deserted Amsterdam home and watching 
imperceptibly following with the eye as one does in reverie 
a ray of sunlight slowly travelling across the white wall of the 
studio. 

Upon the wall was being marked, inch by inch, the inexor- 
able passing of time. This Kembrandt painted. And amid 
the shadows, in the corner, he drew a man. They call him 
“The Philosopher.” Perhaps he was; but his thoughts are 
those of Rodin’s ‘‘ Penseur the unfathomable thoughts of 
every human being who seeks to explore the mystery and 
meaning of life. HUGH STOKES, 
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WHERE IS THE LAND TO COME FROM? 


OT even an approximate estimate can yet be made 

of the amount of land needed to satisfy the require- 

ments on which the country is insisting. In con- 

sidering the question we have to bear in mind that 

the changes contemplated have in view the national 
welfare as well as the satisfaction of the legitimate wishes of 
the classes involved. Take the private soldiers first. The 
number wishing to settle on the land is not yet ascertainable, 
nor the area that will be absorbed. But we hope both will 
be large for two reasons, of which the first is that after nearly 
five years of hard military service such a life will be gocd for 
the re-establishment of their health. The second reason is that 
it is in every way desirable to add them to the rural population. 
The other demand is that of the officers. Many of these 
were just finishing their education or beginning a professional 
or business career when called to the Colours. The con- 
tinuity of their careers was broken. In many cases they 
cannot take up the broken threads, and a proportion are 


inclined to turn to farming as the best they can do. This 
intention deserves to be met and encouraged. Thirdly, 


there is a growing number of men who feel tempted to join 
the ranks of the small-holders. There are two powerful 
reasons why their wishes should be gratified. One is that 
they will add to the stability of the nation. The owner and 
occupier of land is invariably a bulwark against the tide of 
revolution. The other reason is economical. It is most 
advisable that there should be sprinkled over the length and 
breadth of the country a number of citizens who live by the 
produce of their own hands, and therefore stand clear of the 
unceasing quarrel between capital and labour. The mean 
who works for a master seems never to be satisfied that he 
is getting his fair share of the profit. The man who works 
for himself shares with nobody, and therefore has nobody 
to strike against. He cannot, therefore, help being an 
impartial onlooker at the economic struggle. He is a labourer 
and his sympathies are with labour, but he knows what the 
earning capacity of the individual is, and therefore is in a 
position to judge of the reasonableness or unreasonableness 
of any demand for higher wages. 

If this change is to be brought about without injustice 
and with a minimum of friction, it is evident that very great 
care should be exercised in selecting land for the new holders. 
It would be mere insanity to take it from those who are 
cultivating the soil well. The country has to look to a greater 
production of food, and therefore must scrupulously refrain 
from interfering with anyone who is diligent and efficient. 
If, then, the acquisition of land is to be placed in the hands 
of the County Councils, principles of selection should be 
clearly enunciated for the guidance of these bodies. Obviously, 
the great estates must be the first to come up for consideration. 
In some quarters all landowners are viewed with open hostility 
and a small but noisy band of land-nationalisers, single- 
taxers and the like favour steps to get rid of them. We do 
not in the slightest degree believe that good is going to come 
out of that movement, but, on the other hand, have no 
sympathy with the owner who is only a rent charger. Only 
when he uses, not only his capital but his brains and energy 
in the management of his land, is he really a pillar of the 
State. Until the great industrial development took place 
in the eighteenth century the typical English squire lived on 
his rents and was as keen in regard to matters of husbandry 
as the best of his tenants. It was in those days that English 
agriculture began to forge ahead of any other in Europe, 
and this was done under the guidance, not of a Board of 
Agriculture, as nowadays, but of landowners like Coke of 
Norfolk, Booth, Bates, Culley and others whose names are 
famous in the annals of the industry. The class to which they 
belong is that from which the natural leaders in the craft 
originate and deserves therefore to be encouraged. The 
co-operation of the enlightened landowner is absolutely 
necessary to But on a huge estate—especially 
an estate which is scattered over different parts of the 
country—this supervision is difficult, if not impossible. 
One of our greatest agriculturists, the Hon. Edward Strutt, 
has said that an estate of 5,000 acres is enough to satisfy 
the legitimate ambitions of any man. It is as much as he 
can manage, and it provides sporting facilities enough for 
any man. The general prejudice against the absentee land- 
lord is not unsupported by reason. Indeed, landowners are 
recognising that themselves. The extensive sales which 
have taken place during the last two years have to a large 
extent been made up of what is generally spoken of as out- 
lying properties. A man who holds lands, for instance, 


success. 


in Cheshire and Norfolk elects to keep that in one county 


and sells that in another, a very sensible and prudent step 
to take. If land has to be acquired by compulsion it should 
not be, as it were, the ewe lamb of one who holds nothing else, 
but the distant property which is not under the direct super- 
vision of the landowner. If that were accepted as a rough 
guiding principle by the County Councils it would have very 
large results. In this connection it may be worth while re- 
calling that in the authorised Prayer Book of King Edward VI 
there was a prayer for landlords: ‘‘ That they remembering 
the short continuance of their life may be content with that 
which is sufficient and not join house to house and land to 
land, to the impoverishment of others.” 

There are other classes of land available for the same 
purpose. Under the management of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners there is an area of agricultural land of about 
314,000 acres. Before the war this land was let to a con- 
siderable number of tenants at an average rent of just 
over {1 an acre. It comprised 83 holdings of over 
500 acres each, 360 holdings of between 50 and 
100 acres each, 2,259 under 50 acres each. It would surely 
be better for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners if this land 
were sold at its market value and the proceeds safely 
invested where it would yield a regular rate of interest. 
It cannot be very convenient to them to own property which 
demands a very considerable amount of attention and yields a 
fluctuating revenue. Where land has been given to colleges, 
schools and other public bodies this argument applies very 
strongly. It is true that in one or two cases which could be 
cited the management of land belonging to a college is excel- 
lent. But, in a general way, education and agriculture do 
not work well when harnessed together, and certainly it 
Was a very great inconvenience to many collegiate institutions 
when the rent of these lands fell heavily in the last century. 
Now would be a most suitable opportunity to effect a sale 
and by judicious investment stabilise a college income, while, 
at the same time, the college authorities would feel that they 
had done something of great value to the country. It is im- 
possible for anyone to doubt their patriotism or, indeed, to 
cast any aspersion on the conscientiousness in which they have 
tried to discharge the duties of alandlord. Yet far from being 
injured they would gain immensely by the change. The land 
belonging to Greenwich Hospital is typical of estates held by 
the Government in mortmain which could be got rid of with 
advantage. The history of their administration is that of 
the appearance now and again of a very enlightened agricul- 
turist like John Grey of Dilston, whose active reign was pre- 
ceded and followed by periods of indifferent farming. Such 
land could very well be converted into cash. Crown 
lands, according to a report of the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, were divided before the war into 135 holdings 
ranging from 50 acres to 1,000 acres each and 44 small holdings 
between 5 and 50 acres, and 250 acres of allotments of less than 
5 acres. Several of these estates have been surrendered for 
the making of small holdings and, whenever a vacancy occurs, 
we hope the example will be followed until the entire area 
is available. 

A word must be added about the possibilities of reclama- 
tion in Great Britain. A passage in the report of the Commis- 
sion on Coast Erosion is well worth recalling in this connection. 
The Commissioners said: ‘‘It must never be forgotten that 
in times of distress the unemployed are habitually put to work 
much of which is of a comparatively useless character ; and 
obviously, therefore, it would be better even at an increased 
cost that they should be put to employment which would 
result in something of permanent value to the community.” 
Their recommendation was that the Board of Trade should 
be empowered to acquire reclaimable land by compulsion. 
A great deal of it could be dealt with by private enterprise. 
One has only to go over the wastes and commons where the 
allotment holder has been at work to see that there is plenty 
of land in Great Britain which needs only a deep ploughing 
to become fertile at once. To take a county with which the 
writer is familiar, there is abundance of land lying adjacent 
to the two towns of Hexham and Alnwick in Northumberland 
that would provide work in the present and a livelihood 
in the future for ten times the number of small-holders that 
are likely to want land in the county of Northumberland. 
As has been pointed out in our columns, already steps in 
this direction have been taken most successfully in Yorkshire, 
where the trouble was only one of drainage, but in the tracts. 
of land referred to the plough could be set to work 
instanter. It is safe to say that the waste of land is greater 
in Great Britain than in any other civilised country of 
the world. 
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THE AIRSHIP’S ADVANTAGES 


By Warp Murr. 


T is only a very few years ago that, while strolling one 
summe;x’s evening on Hampstead Heath, I looked to the 
north-west across Golder’s Green and experienced a sudden 
thrill. Against the flaming sunset I beheld a minute black 
speck—an aeroplane. It was the first aeroplane I had ever 

seen. Aeroplanes were so rare in those days that people came 
enormous distances to witness a flight—and were often dis- 
appointed, or, instead of witnessing a triumph, witnessed a 
tragedy. And already we are so accustomed to the passage of 
aeroplanes, not merely 
around such centres 
as Hendon, but over 
London itself, that we 
hardly turn our heads 
to glance at the origin 
of the now familiar 
buzzing sound. 


Thousands of sober 
citizens, not profes- 
sional aviators, have 
been ‘‘up”; in a 


short time it will be as 
rare an event to meet 
an individual—cer- 
tainly among in the 
Ieisured classes — who 
has never been “ up” 
as to meet one who 
has never motored. 
There is this 
difference between the 
two modes of travel: 
that while nobody 
dislikes the sensation 
of motoring, there are 
a good many persons 
who find that they 
cannot help disliking 
the sensation of flight 
in an aeroplane. One 
of the annoving 
things about aerop’ane 
flight is that, with 
not a few people, it 
appears to induce sea- 
sickness, whether 
owing to the excessive 
vibration or to the 
mental disturbance 
when banking (or when 
the machine “ bumps’’) 
I do not know. = The 
noise and the vibra- 
tion are without doubt 
a serious drawback of 
the aeroplane in its 
present stage of de- 
velopment. ERiexe 
are other drawbacks— 
the most obvious being 
the element of danger. 
Accidents are now 
rare—but they are 
still possible. Engine 
failure can supervene, 
and engine failure 
means a forced land- 
ing. But, suppose 
there is nowhere. to 
land ? Suppose _ the 
machine is above the 


sea Or crossing an 
area of moun- 
tains or marshes ox 
forests ? Even’ when 


he is flying at a great 
altitude, to allow of 
a long plane down, the 
pilot has to come to 
his decision rapidly. 
He must alight; and 
however cool and 
skilful he is it may be that his landing will have to occur on some 
spot where a smash is almost inevitable. If this is the case in 
clear weather it is still more so in fog. 

These difficulties will gradually be overcome as peace-time 
flying is developed and chains of landing-places are prepared 
throughout the civilised world. But for the moment the manifest 
tact is that every criticism which the average nervous or delicate 
civilian is tempted to level against the aeroplane is answered— 
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and triumphantly—by the airship. The drawbacks of the 
heavier-than-air craft do not apply to the lighter-than-air craft. 
I do not say that the lighter-than-air craft is not capable of 
improvements. What I do say is that any ordinary layman 
who has flown, as I have, first in an aeroplane and then in an 
airship comes to earth with a greatly enhanced opinion of the 
latter vessel. Acroplane flight was fascinating —but I cannot 
say I found it comfortable. It gave mea headache; the wind 
pressure made the cold intense; the racket was awful; and, 
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LANDING FROM THE AIR. 
except when rising from the ground or descending, I did not have 
a really good view in the intimate sense. For when flying at 
anything above a couple of thousand feet the passenger, though 
he enjoys a map-like panorama, is too far up to appreciate its 
agreeable smaller details. At greater heights, indeed, the 
landscape’s colour begins to turn drab. . Now, an airship flies 
low. asarule. (It can fly high enough, in all conscience. Some 
of the Zeppelin raiders are said to. have come over England 
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From an etching by Nelson Dawson. THE 
it 24,000ft., an altitude to which few aeroplanes have ever 
climbed.) The ordinary airship, patrolling for submarines or 
escorting convoys, flew at 1,oooft. or thereabouts. During the 
patrol flights in which I was privileged to take part, our ship 
often descended as low as 2o0oft. or 300ft., both above sea and 
land. When feeling our way back to the airship station through 
a patch of thick mist we steered down almost to the level of the 
tree-tops in order to tollow the course of a road, At all events, 
this low flying seemed to me very delightful ; one could survey 
the scenery in the pleasantest and most friendly fashion. And 
much of the pleasure was due to the simple circumstance that we 
were not only flying low but flying quietly. The aeroplane 
cannot go slow or hover. The airship is the flying-machine of 
leisurely progress, it is the only flying-machine which can stop, 
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1.é., can stop without descending. No slight advantage, for- 
sooth! Whereas the aeroplane suffering from engine trouble must 
come down—repairs when running being utterly out of the ques- 
tion at present—the airship engineer can and does tinker at his 
engine while his vessel is aloft. I have seen him do it. Spare 
parts can be carried in the airship and fitted without coming 
down. The Zeppelins actually carried spare cylinders. For these 
reasons, as well as for others, the airship is the craft for trans- 
oceanic flights, especially for long-distance flights. The aeroplane 
can only remain in the air for a few hours. The airship can 
remain in the air for days. It can be as silent as a car, if neces- 
sary; Silencers will certainly be fitted to the new peace-time 
patterns. Wind-pressure does not irk the passenger ; in the later 
designs, indeed, he voyages in a covered-in car, but even in the 
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open car the wind-pressure and the vibration are nothing compared 
with those experienced in the open seat of a ’plane. Further, 
the airship always remains on an even keel—unlike the ‘plane, 
whose pilot, when in a cloud, or at night, has difficulty in judging 
the attitude of his machine to the horizontal. Airship flying at 
night is pertectly safe, navigation being carried out by the ordinary 
naval instruments and observation of the stars made froma steady 
platform on the huge gasbag’s top surface. As for the commercial 
airship of the not far distant future, here is what the Report of 
the Civil Aerial Transport Committee (a recently issued document 
of great interest) say about the matter: ‘‘ It will have a ‘ dis- 
posable lift’ available for crew, fuel and merchandise, or pas- 
sengers, of 50 to 60 tons or more. It will have a speed of go to 100 
miles per hour, with ample accommodation for passengers, in 
the shape of saloon, drawing-room, smoking-room and state- 
rooms, with a lift giving access to a roof-garden on the top, and 
will be able to remain in the air for a week or more at a time. 
After a journey it will return to’ moorings like a water-borne ship, 
only being housed in a shed for periodic overhaul.” 

This last remark is significant. The average wealthy man, 
who has, perhaps, contemplated the purchase of an airship for 
what may be called joy-riding purposes, instead of a steam yacht, 
is disconcerted by the prospect of being compelled to erect on his 
grounds a shed as big as a cathedral and maintain an army of 
hands to tow his monstrous craft in and out of its stabling at 
each flight. The ropes of an R.A.F. airship being guided from its 
shed are manned by a landing party of as many as a couple of 
hundred : an absurd proposition for the would-be private owner. 
But, thanks to experiments which have been made, it has been 
found that the simplest way of stabling an airship is—not to 
stable it: rather, to tether it. It is tethered to a steel mast 
with a swivel top (or it could be tethered, at sea or above a lake, 
to a buoy). An airship moored to such a mast has remained 
in situ all winter and suffered no damage; it rode out a gale of 
52 miles per hour. The wealthy man’s airship, which will prob- 
ably be a four-seater with a closed-in body (the seats being 
arranged in side-by-side pairs as in an automobile), with twe 
engines developing 100 h.p. each, will not be kept in a shed. 
It will only be moored. On returning from a flight it will be 
able to pick up the mooring rope and attach itself to the mast 
with the help of at most half a dozen men—that is, simply 
with the help of its owner’s gardening staff, stable boys, and so on, 
momentarily mobilised for the purpose. Unlike an aeroplane, 
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it will never need to alight on the ground to replenish fuel. 
Hydrogen gas, for reasons which need not here be entered into, is 
likely soon to become a quite common commercial commodity. 
The gas supply question need not cause any hesitation on the part 
of our imaginary private airship amateur. /:7 passant it should be 
remarked, as there appears to be an idea abroad that the airship is 
prone te horrible accidents owing to gas intlammability, that only 
one such accident has, in fact, been recorded during the war, 
though countless airship flights have been made. ‘This particular 
accident was traced to a highly improper constructional defect, 
and, humanly speaking, it can never occur again. There is n 
more reason now why an airship should catch fire than a motor 
car. That a smoking-room should be planned in the passenger 
airships postulated in the report just referred to is a point 
worth noting. One does not smoke in a place where vastly 
explosive material is present; but in to-morrow’s airship one 
will smoke as calmly as one now smokes when walking past a 
city gasometer. 

The possibilities of airship flight in the immediate future 
are sO enormous that it is astonishing that the public seems 
persistently to concentrate attention on the possibilities ot 
aeroplane flight alone. It is certain that the Atlantic will be 
crossed by an airship this year ; perhaps as early as the spring 
and the airship will not need to make any descent ev route and, 
therefore, will not have to go round by the Azores, which will 
probably be done by aeroplanes attempting the same journey 

For overland exploration and surveying purposes it 
is ideal. We shall see Central Africa surveyed from airships 
without any of the hazards and expense of a similar survey 
organised by parties working laboriously on the ground. The 
Poles will easily be reached by airship. The giant airships at 
present under construction or planned—airships whose gas-bags 
will contain two and a half million cubic feet of gas—will have 
a range of 8,000 miles. And, of course, as has been explained, 
they will be able to come down and moor above special depdts 
and replenish their fuel without landing; which means that 
when these depots have been established there is no reason why 
such an airship should not voyage quite easily round the world. 
When short flights and a high speed are the essentials desired, 
tne 2eroplane is, without question, the thing; but for long and 
leisurely voyages, the maximum of satety, and the power otf 
lifting relatively great weights of the 
airship holds the field. 


cargo or passengers 





REFLECTIONS ON A CONGRESS 


Il—A LEAGUE 


By Mary 


FTER a long period of wars, it is natural that a 
philanthropic mind, contemplating the wreck of 
all prosperities, should frame a project for a perpetual 
peace. When it came to settling the account of 
Louis Quatorze’s ruinous triumphs, a French acade- 

mician, the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, present at the Congress of 
Utrecht in 1712, drew up such a scheme. The good man 
devised a Confederation of the Powers, leagued in amity, 
and periodically represented by a diet or congress which 
should resolve their difficulties, arrange their affairs, and 
whose decisions should be respected, or the dissident cast 
out beyond the pale. The Abbé de Saint-Pierre spent 
several years in striving to interest the great of the castle 
in his plan for a League and Parliament of Nations. The 
princes smiled at the middle-aged enthusiast ; the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs murmured that his theories were “ les 
réves d’un homme de bien”; and the French Academy 
ejected him from its loyal bosom for having ventured to 
criticise the policy of Louis Quatorze. 

But a hundred years later, in 1815, some one of the 
diplomatists assembled at Vienna remembered the project 
of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre and applied its essential points— 
the League of States, the Diet of Representatives, and, in 
final appeal, the umpire whose decision should be absolute— 
to the confederation of the Rhine, in which thirty-four 
Sovereign Princes and four free terms were incorporated 
for their safety and defence . . . And what was the 
Congress of Vienna itself (and still more its prolongation, 
the Holy Alliance) but a first blind attempt at an international 
organisation with a view to the maintenance of péace? A 
first endeavour to give Europe a chart and a constitution 
in which the rights of each and the duties of all should be 
inviolably fixed? A contract between the eight great 
Powers guaranteed the maintenance of their rights and 
the immediate outlawry of any State that should 
break the pact or endanger the general amity. This 
conception of a political unity in Europe was a new 
thing in 1815—it would have seemed a wild dream to 
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Louis Quatorze—at best, “le réve d'un homme de bien.” 
It was a first step in a new direction; it did not go far 
enough ; and indeed the step was taken, so to speak, with 
the wrong foot, since the Holy Alliance was not a League 
of Nations but a League of Kings, a thing at once easier, 
more fragile, and more artificial. The Congress of Vienna took 
no account of nationalities ; and the growth and expansion 
of nationalities has been the great historical fact of the 
nineteenth century. Still, the failure of the Congress was 
only relative: it secured for Europe forty years of peace, 
succumbing only when the nationality of Belgium worked 
out its own salvation in 1860, to be shortly followed by the 
unification of Italy and the reconstitution of the German 
Empire. 

The League which shall one day supersede that carlier 
plan should be not a League of Kings more than a League 
of Nations; a harmony of nationalities. Now there is (as 
my friend Emmanuel Berl explains) the same difference 
between a nation and a nationality as between a personality 
and a person. The nation, the person, is the external object, 
concrete, hard-and-fast, rough-and-ready, as it is perceived 
by the observer ; the personality, the nationality, is the secret 
spring of its inner life, continually developing and constantly 
transformed ; animating, enlarging, dwindling, dying. A 
nationality is the genius of a nation. What hidden power 
ennobles with its magic touch sometimes this nationality 
and sometimes that: Spain three hundred years ago, France 
under Napoleon, Germany yesterday—which of us _ to- 
morrow ? What unnamed force produces and then depletes, 
“the glory that was Greece, the grandeur that was Rome” ? 
As well ask why in certain seasons one race of microbes 
becomes virulent and not another, producing one year a 
visitation of influenza and the next an epidemic of small-pox. 
These things are a mystery; there is but one certainty: 
since Life is a perpetual transformation, so long as the nations 
live there can be no stable balance of power. If we would 
establish an enduring peace, we must seck elsewhere the 
principle and basis of our League of Nations. 
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HASTLETON is justly famous for its old formal 
garden—one of the best examples of ancient 
topiary remaining in England. The whole is an 
admirable instance of careful planning ard a 
rare one of patient maintenance, even through 
the four years of the Great War. It is possible to-day to 
distinguish the birds, beasts, and monsters into which the box 
and yew have been cunningly clipped, though they have 
naturally got a bit out of hard in this pericd of stress. In 
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the centre of the great circle round which these are ranged is 
the old sundial, and the approaches and surroundings of this 
formal garden are in pleasing harmony with its design. In 
another part of the grounds is the old bowling-green, now a 
tennis-lawn. Two great oaks were planted at the Restoration 
of Charles II, and still stand in “ the Home Splatts.’”’ 
Passing to the interior of the house through the porch, 
we find on the left a small parlour, and on the right the Hall. 
It is not a very large apartment—3 4ft. by 21ft.—and witnesses 
to the shrunken im- 
portance in the early 
part of the seven- 
teenth century of 
what was the domi- 
nating feature in 
house-planning _ little 
more than half a cen- 
tury before. The 
entrance is through 
the screen at the 
south-west end; on 
the left is the great 
fireplace flanked by 
two windows looking 
north-west into the 
courtyard or internal 
“well,” around which 
the house is built ; 
on the right is a large 
five-light window, its 
sill raised for the 
sake of privacy, and 
also, perhaps, to allow 
of a _ bench being 
placed against the 
wall outside for use 
in sunny weather. A 
door in the partition 
wall at the further 
end conducts to the 
Little Parlour er 
Withdrawing Room. 
At this end is the 
dais, and the wall is 
lined with oak panel- 
ling, over which is a 
dentil cornice and a 
handsome frieze 
carved with monsters. 
Many pewter 
trenchers, large and 
small, stand upon 
this cornice and over 
the great fireplace 
to remind one of the 
feastings of former 


days. Here also are 
some historical 
chairs—an armchaii 
which belonged — to 
Archbishop Laud, 
others dating from 


the Commonwealth, 
with the scallop-shell 
on their backs, and 
some bearing the 
crown of the Restora- 
tion period. The long 
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oak table is that originally in use in the lower part of the 
hall, and at the dais end is a fine Court cupboard or buffet 
of c. 1600. Disposed about the panelling and walls are steel 
head-pieces, breast-plates, swords, etc., of various dates, 
mostly relics of the Civil War. Some of these pieces were 
used at the battle of Naseby and one breast-plate has the 
jagged hole of an enormous cannon shot in the centre, which 
must have given the wearer an uncomfortable moment. A 
horseman’s pistol, a spur and two cannon-balls are relics of 
the skirmish near the neighbouring camp, and a broadsword 
used at Edgehill and Arthur Jones's rapier are also treasured 
relics of the great conflict between King and Commonwealth. 

Not less interesting are the family portraits. Over the 
fireplace is that of the builder of the house, Walter Jones, 
who was an official of the Star Chamber, On his left is his 
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wife, Eleanor Pope, and on his right his eldest son, Henry 
Jones. Next to him again is his wife, Anne Fettiplace. 
The beautiful ring that is conspicuous upon the finger of 
Eleanor Jones in the portrait and the massive watch which 
Mrs. Henry Jones is seen to be dangling are still in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Whitmere Jones, and the originals were exhibited 
to the present writer for comparison with their presentments 
and the pictures. The watch has a gold case, beautifully 
chased, and until very recently was in good going order. 
Close to the picture of Mrs. Henry Jones hangs that cf Sarah 
Eyans, wife of the redoubtable cavalier, Arthur Jones, whose 
portrait hangs opposite ; there is also a painting of Lady 
Daubigny, by Sir Peter Lely. The hall screen is quite a gem, 
with its segmental-arched openings, in the spandrils of which 
are nude reclining figures, its fluted Tonic columns on enriched 
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pedestals, and the pierced arabesques and obelisks standing 
on the cornice. The frieze is carved with reversed scrolls,. 
and in the central pediment are winged sphinxes. 

Occupying the eastern angle of the house is the White, 
or Little Parlour, roft. by 16ft., containing a fine fireplace, 
white painted panelling and more pictures. A small boudoir 
opens off this, and round it passes ani L-shaped passage 
conducting to the north-east tower and the dining-room, or 
Great Parlour. <A very well proportioned room is the dining- 
room, not quite so large as the hall. It measures about 
32ft. by 1oft. A magnificent piece of tapestry hangs on 
one side, on which is represented a tea-party in China; on 
the other principal wall are a number of family portraits. 
A lobby containing the service stairs from the base- 
ment (wherein is the great kitchen, decked with rows of 
pewter dishes and 
plates, which tradi- 
tion says must never 
have its blackened 
ceiling whitewashed 
or the luck of the 
house will vanish) 
gives entrance to the 
children’s nursery, 
the nurse’s sleeping 
chamber, and, by 
means of a_project- 
ing bay, to the 
garden. Beyond, to 
the westward, is a 
large room over the 
kitchen, occupying 
the north-west angle, 
and on the return or 
north-west side are 
sundry pantries and 
storerooms, while 
another parlour or 
steward’s room fills 
the south-west angle 
of the main front, 
separated by a pass- 
age from the hall, to 
which in our per- 
ambulation of the 
ground floor we have 
nowreturned. Going 
back on our track we 
cume to the south- 
west tower, which, 
like its north-east 
fellow, is entirely 
occupied by a wide 
staircase of oak, dis- 
posed in short flights 
and square landings 
round a large square 
well of very pic- 
turesque timber and 
plaster construction, 
having massive balus- 
ters and handrail, with 
huge newel-posts at 
the angles, termina- 
ting in quaint pierced 
obelisks on small 
balls and a moulded 
cushion — all admir- 
ably shown in the 
accompanying photo- 
graph. 

It would be bewildering and would serve no good purpose 
to follow through the upper stories in strict succession. 
They contain, as may be expected, a number of spacious 
sleeping apartments, powder closets and private chambers, 
having a number of exceptionally elaborate fireplaces, some 
still bearing the original colouring. Thus, from the east stairs 
a corridor leads to the first bedroom. In this corridor are 
four curious paintings, older than the house, representing the 
Four Doctors, SS. Jerome, Augustine, Ambrose and Gregory, 
and there stands here a very large chest of early sixteenth 
century date. The first bedroom, now called the State Room, 
is described in the original inventory as “ Mr. Fettiplace, his 
Chamber,’ and the arms on the mantelpiece are those of 
Fettiplace. The walls of this chamber are covered with fine 
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tapestry, worked with the story of Jacob and Esau; those 
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of the adjoining dressing-room are hung with old-needlework 
arras, and this room contains a curious ancient bedstead 
reputed to have been slept in by Queen Elizabeth. It must 
therefore have come from another house. 

The Great Chamber or Drawing Room has the arms of 
Walter Jones and Eleanor Pope over the fireplace. This 
noble room is the subject of a fine drawing in Nash’s ‘‘ Man- 
sions,” wherein its beautiful enriched plaster ceiling, with 
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intricate geometrical pattern-work and ‘‘ drops,” the stately 
fireplace garnished with a coloured coat of arms, and the re- 
markable panelled work of the walls, are admirably rendered. 
The great feature of this panelling is the frieze, into which are 
framed a series of painted busts, representing sages, heroes, 
major prophets and sybils. For its size this is surely one of the 
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most beautiful and interesting rooms in England. The panelling 
is richly carved and broken up into arched work and diversified 
on the north and east sides, 

the 


patterns. The windows are 
which make it as a room rather cold and cheerless, but 
comparatively sunless aspect seems to suit the paintings in 
the frieze. 

The Middle Chamber has a stone fireplace decorated in 
colour and one ef the fine medelled plaster friezes that are a 
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peculiarly interesting feature of this house. The arms carved 
over the fireplace are those of Jones and Fettiplace, recording 
a family alliance. In “‘ the Doctor’s Chamber ”’ is a specially 
beautiful fireplace bearing the Sheldon arms in the central 
panel, coloured and gilt. It has marble columns with Ionic 
capitals to the lower part and Corinthian to the upper, all 
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wrought with a marked entasis, a Tudor arch to the fireplace 
and coloured marble’ bosses’ and. panels. In circular-headed 
niches right -and left of the coat oi arms are two delightfully 
quaint figures, coloured “‘ in their habits as they lived,” of a 
gentleman and lady of James I’s reign. There is fine carved 
panelling, painted (perhaps originally) ivory-white, which 
has arched panels, at the top, and over all a deep plaster 
frieze enriched with arabesques and foliage. The walls are 
partly hung with a fine and valuable arras, and there is a 
beautiful old carved bedstead. 

In the Library is some very wonderful tapestry from 
the Low Countries, the subject being “‘ The Marriage Feast.”’ 
A carved chest in this room contains specimens of old 
needlework and lace and some rare old dresses and articles 
of costume, male and female. As might be expected in such 
a room and such a house, the books are of great value, some 
literally unique and irreplaceable. A first edition of ‘‘ Eikon 
3asilike,” and the Bible used by King Charles the Martyr on 
the scaffold and presented by him to Bishop Juxon, who 
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lived at the neighbouring village of Little Compton, are but 
two of these priceless treasures, and there are many fine 
county histories and other works of three centuries. The 
Bible was given by Lady Fane, Juxon’s daughter, and there 
is a strong tradition that Bishop Juxon performed the 
services of the Church of England in the Hall at Chastleton 
every Sunday when they were proscribed by Protector Oliver 
and his Parliament. 

A specially precious relic in Mrs. Whitmore Jones’ 
possession is a finely painted miniature of Charles I on copper, 
over which can be imposed a number of pieces of talc, on which 
are painted articles of attire and different backgrounds 
representing the varied phases of the King’s chequered life 
and reign. Four of these curious relics, of which another 
belongs to the Leigh family, were made at the Restoration. 

Another extremely precious relic is the set of Jacobite 
glass which belonged to Henry Jones, grandson of Arthur the 
Cavalier, who seems in his love of daring and adventure to 
have resembled his grandfather ; he is said to have been an 
ardent Jacobite and of a gay and lively temperament ; and 
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there was a Jacobite club in Gloucestershire of which he was 
an active member. This club had a specially designed set 
of Fable glass made for them‘at Derby: on the decanters were 
cut distinctive emblems of ‘the cause, viz. a spray of rases, 
a compass pointing to.a’star, and the word “ Fiat.”” On the 
glasses. are roses only. Most superb is the great standing 
eentre-piece with scrolled and’ twisted finial to the ‘cover, 
elaborately bunched side handles and embossed roses,“bunches 
of grapes and lions’ heads. There are two decanters and 
eleven glasses, and it is easy to believe the late Miss Whitmore 
Jones when she writes: “ There are only the remains of two 
or three sets of this glass in England, and that at Chastleton is 
the most perfect.”” This wonderful old glass, which has been 
described by the late Mr. Albert Hartshorne, F.S.A., in his 
work on Table Glass, is kept in a contemporary glazed book- 
case in one of the passages. 

The chamber called ‘‘ the Cavalier Room ”’ leads to a so- 
called secret chamber, the “ secret ’* of which has, however, 
vanished with the arras with which it used to be hung, and 
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which concealed the door. From a window, formerly in the 
inner wall, which used to look down into the Hall, the lady 
of the house could command a peep of the great table and 
see if it was properly laid. 

“The Chestnut Parlour ’’ has some more family pictures, 
including portraits of Walter Jones and Anne Whitmore. 
The cravat of point lace worn by Walter Jones in this picture is 
still preserved. This room has deep cupboards in the wains- 
coting full of valuable old china that must make many a 
collector’s mouth water. ; 

“ The Catesby Room ”’ is still hung with curious old tapes- 
try, specially made for it, and bearing the initials of Walter 
Jones, the builder of the house, Eleanor his wife and Henry 
their Cavalier son. 

It is of Arthur, son of this Henry Jones, that the 
romantic story here following is told by Miss Whitmore 
Jones in her book on Chastleton. Henry Jones adopted 
the law as a profession and became Chancellor of Bristol, 
the bedroom above described, called ‘the Doctor’s 
Chamber,”’ being probably named after him in his capacity 
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Fic. 1.—CHAIR, WALNUT 


cresting, a succession of simple C scrolls ; the stretcher and 
legs carry out the plain motive oj the cresting. English. 
Circa 1687. 





Fic. 3.—-ARM CHAIR, WALNUT, with iall winged back and 
low arms. The legs fornied of inverted scrolls resting on 
fluted bunfeet, connected by a rising stretcher carved in flat 


mouldings crested with fcliage ; traces remain on the Wings | 


of original covering. English.” Circa 1680. 


, with caned back and seat, 
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Fic. 2.—CHAIR, WALNUT, unusually plain for its period, 
shows two C scrolls containing palmated 
foliage, the remainder is undecorated, probably a country-made 

piece. I:nglish. Circa 1080, 


the cresting, however, 





Fic. 4.—CHAIR, WALNUT, with hooped back and perforated 

carved splat. English, under Dutch influence. Circa 1695. 

Six chairs of this type at Hampton Court Palace, with petil 

point needlework seats, ave traditionally ascribed to Queen 
Mary, wife of William ITI. 











He followed through the varying 
fortunes of the Civil War, and doubtless took part in the 
impetuous charge near the camp hard by, when a party of 
Roundheads was driven pell-mell down the lane to what is 
called Cornwell. The spot is still known as Pell-Mell Lane. 
After the King’s execution, Arthur went on living quietly 
at Chastleton until 1651, when the exiled Charles II made his 
first attempt to regain the Crown. With what small ferce 
he could muster, Arthur Jones joined his King shortly before 
the battle of Worcester which was to end so disastrously for 
the Royalcause. On the night of September 3rd in that year 
his anxious wife lay awake, full of fears for her husband and the 
cause; for though an ardent Royalist, she had scant faith in 
the desperate venture then in hand. In the stillness of the 
night the poor lady heard the sound of a horse approaching 
at a slow pace as though worn out, and presently its footfalls 
announced that the rider had turned into the stable-yard. 
Fastily throwing 
on some clothes, 
Mistress Sarah 
stole quietly 
downstairs and, 
drawing the 
heavy bolts, 
admitted her 
husband, whose 
appearance in 
disordered dress 
and — despairing 
micn showed his 
anxious. wife 
only too plainly 
that the day was 
lost. He = sank 
into a chair while 
she hastened to 
supply him with 
wine and food. 
While they were 
speaking of the 
stricken field and 
the disappointed 
hopes of the 
Royal cause, 
Sarah’s quick ear 
again caught the 
sound of  horse- 
hoofs and_ this 
time they were 
those cf a troop. 
Her husband ran 
to the 


the Royalist army in 1642. 


secret 


chamber, where 
he hastily con- 
cealed himself, 


and Sarah Jones, 
after removing 
all traces of his 
presence, Wen t 
down to the great 
entrance, where, 
by this time, the 
Cromwellian 
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of D.L. Arthur Jones espoused the King’s cause and joined _ the soldiers made search. But they failed to discover the secret 


door in the panelling, and, still unsatisfied, decided that they 
would stay the night, demanding supper. With well feigned 
willingness the poor lady offered the best the house contained, 
but to her suggestion that the banqueting-hall would better 
serve their purpose for the meal they turned a deaf ear, 
and decided to remain where they were. Sarah dared not 
press the matter, but, hurrying downstairs, hastened with her 
maids the preparation of the meal. “‘ She herself went to 
the cellar to draw the wine, having first procured from her 
medicine cupboard a bottle of laudanum, which she carefully 
mixed with the wine. The sequel can be imagined : succumb- 
ing to a drugged sleep one by one, they were all at last stretched 
prone, and the intrepid Sarah, who had first inspected each 
several sleeper to make sure, lifted the arras that concealed 
the secret door and released her husband, who made good his 
escape on the back of the captain’s horse, which was in much 
better condition than his own over-ridden beast. The rage and 
threatenings of 
theduped Round- 
heads, when .this 
proof confronted 
them that their 
prey had escaped 
—and it should be 
added that they 
were probably 
expecting to cap- 
ture no less a 
fugitive than 
Charles 1I—knew 
no bounds. They 
departed — with 
promises of all 
sorts of pains 
and penalties on 
the head of Mis- 


rT {fo 


* tress Sarah, 
: i whose unholy 
i skill in mixing 
| their drink was 


painfully evident 
in their dull eyes 
and aching heads. 
A fine, which was 
light, under the 
circumstances 

was laid upon the 
house; and in 
than two 
years Arthur 
Jones came 
quietly home, the 
family remaining 
unmolested 
throughout the 
remaining; years 
of the €ommon- 
wealth. .. Their 
most intimate 
friend avd neigh- 
bour was Bishop 
Juxon, who had 
retired to his 


less 


soldiers were Fic. 5.—-CABINET, lacquered with highly vaised polychrome designs, on the doors, consisting manor house at 
loudly demand- 0f pomegranate trees in fruit and flower taking the place of the water birds generally found on Little Compton 
ing admission. these rave and early cabinets ; the inner drawers ave ornamented in similarly high velief. The after the execu- 
They had found gut stand ts boldly carved in swirling acanthus centering tn amorini supporting a manteled tion of King 
ine Renan’. escutcheon. English. Circa 1675. Chavies f. 
reeking horse in the stable, proof positive that the The later history of the family is not devoid of romance- 
house harboured a malignant. Nevertheless, the dauntless as in the circumstances by which the Whitmore branch added 
wife quietly confronted them and averred that the — their cousins’ name to their own and inherited the property. 
only occupants beside herself were a feeble old man, her | John Whitmore becoming Whitmore Jones and entering upon 


father-in-law, her children and her maids. But the captain, 
citing the evidence of the tired horse, very reasonably insisted 
on searching the house. Mistress Sarah, though inwardly 
quaking, put a bold front on the matter and led the soldiers, 
candle in hand, while they predded the beds with pike and 
sword and beat the wainscoting with little care for the 
damage they did. Henry, Arthur’s aged father, was roused 
from sleep and closely questioned, but was evidently quite 
ignorant of his son’s arrival, and was able, in perfect good 
faith, to deny all knowledge of it. 

The secret chamber in which the fugitive lay concealed 
was approached through the lady’s room, and had no other 
outlet ; and here the much-tried wife had to stand while 


the estates in 1828. But space fails us for a fulleraccount 

and it remains but to draw attention to a peculiarly interesting 
feature of this historical house, viz. the magnificent gallery 
on the top floor running the entire length of the N.W. front— 

about 73{t. by r8ft. Its walls are panelled to a height ot 
Sft. or oft. and crowned by a finely moulded plaster frieze 
and cornice set on the start of the segmental curve of the wagon 
ceiling, boldly and beautifully ornamented with strapwork 
in intricate geometrical patterns, enclosing large. roses and 
fleur-de-lys. In scale and beauty there is nothin ig to beat 
this galle ry ceiling among similar features in this country. 

Quite lately large parts of this enriched plaster coving w hich 
had fallen have ‘been replaced, and it is interesting.as showing 
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the remoteness and conservative character of the district that 
the estate workmen, who used traditional methods, were in 
some cases the direct descendants of those who had originally 
helped to build the house in 1603-14. The view from the 
leads of the east tower embraces on a clear day the three spires 
of Coventry. 

The writer desires to acknowledge very gratefully the 
courteous help rendered to him in visiting Chastleton by its 
owner, Mrs. Whitmore Jones (who at present resides at the 
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interesting Jacobean house known as the Manor Cottage, 
under the shadow of the Great House), and by Mr. and 
Mrs. Richardson, who have been tenants of Chastleton House 
for many years past. 

Of the little church, dwarfed by the Great House, 
something has been already said. It contains work of all 
periods from Early Norman downwards and preserves the 
monuments of many generations. 

Pritie MAINWARING JOHNSTON. 


ON CROSSING THE ATLANTIC.—I 


By THE VICE-CHANCELLOR 


“It is always a writer’s duty to make the world better.’—Dr. JoHNson, 
September 25th, 1918. 
HE present passport is pink, printed on pink paper with 
little red lines criss-crossing all about it. Gone—and 
probably gone for ever—are those aristocratic old pags- 
ports with fine lettering on fine paper, down the face of 
which ran a stream ot historic titles which, in the two 
the Government basely forced me to surrender in exchange for 
the present pink abomination, began with a Marquisate and 
trickled through the lower degrees of the peerage until one ended 
in a Barony or two, and the other fell as low as a Baronetcy. So 
many historic titles seemed to justify the ‘‘ We,’”’ which read a 
little odd as, ‘‘ We, Arthur James Balfour.” Each of my old 
passports was studded over with “ visés”” and ‘ permissos ”’ 
and covered over with gorgeous Russian and Turkish stamps and 
much Cyrillic and Arabic script. These I had to give up in ex- 
change tor a common-looking paper marked by a rubber stamp in 
violet-blue ink, which simply ‘‘ shouted’ at the pink, with the 
word “ seen.” 

The older form could be folded up and put away in a pocket- 
book and forgotten till asked for; the new form is bound up in 
cheap green boards of such a size as to be always intruding on one, 
no matter how wide one’s pockets are. The old passport had 
the reticence of a gentleman and was content with your signature ; 
the new one clamours for vulgar details about your age and per- 
sonal appearance, and it gets them. The difference between 
passports ancient and modern may be compared with the differ- 
ence between a clean £5 note, with its crisp, white paper, fine 
lettering and the romance of its secret signs, and that modern 
form of “‘ filthy lucre ”’ the current 1os. note. 

Thursday, September 26th. 

We arrived at our Port of Embarkation in a gale and it 
continued to blow all the night, 

Friday, September 27th. 
and all the next day, during which we wistfully tried to. fulfil 
the divergent and incoherent instructions we had severally re- 
ceived from the Minister of Information ; and it blew all the night 
of that day. 

Saturday, September 28th. 

It blew worse than ever, and our pessimist, who is an authority 
on weather, cheered us up by assuring us that we were embarking 
at the'very worst time of the year and that we should have equi- 
noctial gales the whole way across. 

‘It wasn’t so easy to get on board. We stood ina vast, damp, 
dreary dock in two queues, saloon passengers and _ steerage 
passengers, and waited to have our papers inspected. Our 
inspector was of a slowness beyond words, and when at last I was 
getting near to him I was so angered by a pompous man “ on 
somebody’s staff ’’ pushing ahead of all of us and engaging in an 
interminable conversation with our man, that I deserted my class 
and joined the steerage group, and was on board in five minutes. 
I was a little sorry that I did this as I saw a poor old Jamaican 
negro ‘‘ turned down.’”’ Someone had told him that Jamaica 
was in America and he had, with a fine impartiality, registered 
on one paper as an American citizen and on another as a British 
citizen. I wonder what became of him. I suppose I shall never 
know. 

Later in the day I had my revenge on the staff man. He 
turned out to be a successful writer of the more vacuous forms 
of revue, and he took his art and himself very seriously. After 
luncheon he changed his tunic and put on a Norfolk jacket, 
so that down to his waist his torso or bust was civilian, whilst 
below his waist his lower extremities were military. In effecting 
this exchange something had gone wrong with his braces, and all 
that atternoon and evening he walked about in a stately and 
haughty way, festooned behind with loops which recalled the 
flowery swags of Mantegna’s pictures. 

Sunday, September 20th. 

On Sunday morning we moved from the dock into the river 
and waited till tea-time on its muddy and rubbish-laden waters. 
The wind had completely dropped and a sabbath-calm and a river- 
fog lay on everything. All day we waited swinging with the tide 
until about 5 p.m., when we felt the first delicious thrill of the 
engine at work. All this day large tenders laden with hundreds 
and hundreds of American soldiers passed us going up-stream to 
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the City, on their way from the troopships lying further down neat 
the mouth of the river. 

On coming on board on the previous day it became obvious 
that when not on deck we should be living ‘entirely in artificial 
light. All the windows and portholes had been made absolutely 
light-proof, and whilst the public saloon and state-rooms were 
brilliantly lit up, no ray of light was allowed to leave them 
After dark the decks were quite black, and if vou groped on to 
them it was through heavy curtains and blackened doors 
The insignificant glow of a cigarette was strictly forbidden, and the 
darkness of the outside was infinitely darker than Cambridge or 
even Norwich at their worst. 

During this Sunday morning each passenger was given a 
Boddy’s Life Jacket, and at 4 p.m. we were paraded on Deck B 
and received a card indicating which boat was ours, and to this we 
went. An officer—who ought to be a University lecturer— then. 
in one of the clearest, concisest and shortest ot speeches, told us 
what we were to do in case there was need to do anything. We 
were all wearing the life jackets, and I had thought we 
should feel a little self-conscieus, if not ludicrous, but we 
didn’t. It all seemed so natural, and so much in the day's 
work, that one took it as though one had worn such robes {or 
years. These jackets are stuffed with the fibres from. the 
kapok tree. 

After this, even when we had passed the danger zone, we 
had always to carry these jackets with us, and, as they were white 
oblongs, with bold letters printed on them, as we passed one an 
other in the inspissated gloom of the companion or alleyways 
we looked like ghosts of newsvendors from the happy days when 
newspaper placards still existed. We clung to our jackets like 
old ladies clinging to their white Shetland shawls, and like th 
old ladies we sometimes left them about. 

The same fibre is used in stuffing comely waistcoats, which 
are less conspicuous than the “ Boddy Jacket,” and there is 
also a waistcoat whose buoyancy depends on its being blown up 
Opinions varied as to the relative value of these rival articles 
Having both I wore both, but if I had to choose but one, I should 
choose the ‘* Boddy,’ though the wearer should know that 
‘“kapock’”’ is inflammable. Before leaving, however, [ had 
consulted a friend of mine, Dr. B., who, with his wife, had just 
come back from the States. On the whole he spoke well 
of the blown-up waistcoat, at least as regards himself, but 
he added, ‘‘ Mrs. B. was not so sure, as she was constantly 
deflating.”’ 

One elderly steward had been torpedoed seven times, and 
after taking to the boats, had been seven times rescued by the 
destroyers. We naturally sought the advice of so experienced 
an expert. ‘‘ You don’t ’urry, Sir, you don’t ’urry, there’s 
always plenty of time,”’ wes his sole and philosophic contribution 
to the gentle art of being torpedoed. Another samewhat younger 
steward, handing round tea and catching the last glimpse of 
land, the north-west of Ireland, calmly remarked: ‘‘ Well, 
this is about the place they generally gets me.” He had been 
torpedoed three out of his last four trips. 

We must have crossed the bar about dinner-time, and 
these two words remind me that in spite of certain obvious 
discomforts, there were very substantial comforts on board 
We had lett, as we were told to do, our various ration tickets 
on the dock at the port 01 embarkation, and crossing the gangway 
arrived in a ship flowing with milk and honey—a ship ot sweet- 
ness and in parts of light. We were given white bread, lots of 
cream, real butter, Stilton cheese, sugar—even lump sugar 
any amount of marmalade or jam, quantities of fruit, not only 
apples—if Eve had lived in 1918 I don’t believe she would have 
succeeded in wangling Adam with an apple—-but grape fruit, 
melons, oranges, pears, grapes, nuts, etc. One couldn’t help 
feeling, with the fat boy in Pickwick, ‘‘ How we shall enjoy our- 
selves at meals.” 

We dropped down the river that evening in the foggy dark- 
ness, and then! 

Monday, ‘September 30th. 


On coming on deck on Monday I came on to one of the most 
glorious and tascinating scenes | have ever seen. The sun was 
shining brilliantly, the dancing sea was a perfect blue with 
glistening white caps. To the left lay Rathlin Island and the 
shimmering coast of Antrim, to the right Jura and Islay, a 
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fitting and satisfying setting for the centre of the stage which 
was occupied by our amazing convoy. We had been told we 
were the largest convoy that had left our shores, but then we 
had been told so many things! Anyway, here in the blue 
sunshine and on the dancing sea was a score of great ships, and 
such ships! They were painted in every colour of the prism 
and in every variety of inconsecutive and inchoate pattern. 
Solomen in all his glory was not so variegated as anyone of these 
amazing vessels, though doubtless his colour scheme was more 
coherent. 

To explain these bizarre and dazzling things it is necessary 
to make a brief excursus into that manner. of. art known as 
Cubism. I do not propose to say anything about the Cubists’ 
pictures, for I never could see anything in them, but what I 
conceive to have happened is this: The Cubists (or perhaps the 
most Cubic of them) said to themselves, ‘“‘ There are a very 
large number of average, ordinary, dull people in this world 
who see nothing in our. pictures, therefore to ‘those people there 
is nothing to see and therefore to them they are invisible.”’ 
When the war broke out these Cubists, who are as patriotic as 
they are commercially capable, said : “‘ If to the average, ordinary, 
duil person our pictures are invisible, could we.not by painting 
the British ships in our manner render them invisible, say, to 
the commander of a U-boat, who in matters of art probably is 
in average, ordinary. dull individual?’’ At any rate, the Cubists 
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seem to have got the contract. But however it came about, 
we owe gratitude’ to someone for providing us with so radiantly 
beautiful. a sight. At first it seemed to be moving in regular 
formation, keeping our distance and our time, but soon we 
changed the formation. We, as it were, now set to partners, 
advanced towards our neighbours and then coyly (or shyly) 
retired ; at one time it seemed to me we were playing Roger de 
Coverley, ‘‘ up the middle and down the sides,” zigzagging 
and pirouetting across the ocean. The whole thing was so ex- 
hilarating, so fantastic! Yet behind its grotesque and: fascinat- 
ing beauty—which put all the scenes of ‘‘ Chu Chin Chow,” 
or any. Granville. Barker scenery, into the shade, for we were 
living, moving, vibrating—one felt such an amazing reality of 
Britain’s power and might. A seaplane flew over us, one of our 
own. I wish the Kaiser had been in it. 

All this time we were encompassed about and shepherded 
by numerous destroyers who tore up and down on every side, 
spying out the -seas., They were not camouflaged but khaki 
coloured, and seemed so small that one felt that if they had 
come: within reach one could have stretched a: hand -over ‘the 
taffrail and picked them up. We were distressed that there 
was no way of thanking them for their services. No more 
monotonous, more dangerous, more uncomfortable life is there 
than that led by all ratings on these convoying craft. What 
they do should be more fully and more publicly recognised. 
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THE WAYS OF THE BLACK-HEADED GULL. 

NE sunny day last autumn I was watching a gull fish- 
ing on the edge of a sandy bank. [Evidently there was 
plenty of food, for it paddled with its feet stirring up 
the mud, making little jumps and plunges after ‘the 
insects or tiny fish it disturbed. It was quite alone, 

no gull to be seen On either side ; then another gull came in sight, 
flying high, without the least intention of settling, but the one 
in the river lifted its head, and opening wide its mouth, uttered 
the most appalling shrieks of defiance! The otber gull swung 
around and came lower, but, evidently, the personal remarks 
of the gull in the river were too pointed, for it flew off, and the 
screaming gull ceased protesting and returned to its paddling 
and fishing. ; 

In the damp, low-lying fields the black-headed gull may be 
seen in company with the green plover, but the affection is merely 
cupboard love, for the gull is only waiting until the green plover 
finds a worm, then it will swoop upon the luckless plover and rob 
it of the hard-earned morsel. The plover complains, but, making 
the best of a bad business, seeks more worms, and, if fortunate, 
may succeed in swallowing one before the gull descends again 
upon the scene. 

But the black-headed gulls are at their best when hawking 
for insects on a clear autumn evening, when the gnats are on the 
wing. To see a flock of these gulls wheeling round and round, 
dipping, and darting after the flies, with the rosy rays of the sun- 
set reflected upon their snowy wings, is a sight never to be for- 
eotten, for this gull is exceedingly graceful upon the wing. One 
moment one has a vision of glancing white wings that in an instant 
change to rose, while the gulls, circling higher up, are silhouetted 
black against a background of gold and rosy clouds. The 
movements are very swallow-like, and it is easy to see the whole 
action of the pursuit and capture of the insects, while, all the 
time, the gulls wheel around 
now ascending, 
now descending, but always 
tumbling, dipping and = skim- 
ming after the flies. They will 
keep up the manceuvre until 
the twilight grows deep, and it 
is almost night, then they melt 
into the distance and = are 
lost to view, leaving only a 
memory of light and gracetul- 
ness. My -2 AG. 
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WINTER HABITS OF THE 
GROUSE. 

It is surprising to how 
great an extent the cock grouse 
and the hens live their lives 
apart during the winter months, 
there being so great a difference 
in their habits at this season 
that it might be a difference 
ol species rather than the thin 
dividing veil ot sex. No doubt 
a good deal depends on the 
conditions of the locality, but 
here in the Galloway Highlands 
it is particularly marked that 
the two sexes never 
ciate until the mating season 


begins. 
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“STRETCHING HIS WINGS WIDE 
AND NECK.” 


NOTES 


Thirty minutes or se before the closing of dusk the hen 
birds come down from the hills in loose, badly organised packs 
to settle in the silver birch groves that border the lochs. Some- 
times as many, as thirty will be seen in one tree, vastly con- 
spicuous against the skyline and seeming little at home among 
the branches. I have often seen one fall some teet after stretch- 
ing out its neck in an attempt to peck a shoot just out of reach, 
and so intent do they become when feeding thus that, it is easy 
to row a boat to within a few. feet of a tree tull of them. : 

Unlike the packs of male birds, the hens appear to guard 
in no way against surprise attacks. The feeding ,habits of the 
packs of hen grouse in the winter are almost identical with those 
of the black-game, which, similarly, come down into the valleys 
to feed in the trees at certain hours, passing the same landmarks 
en voule, and a few minutes later departing to recognised roosting- 
places—probably the bracken slopes. The black-game, however, 
are jn promiscuous packs, one or two cocks generally keeping 
a sharp look-out while the hens feed. The only cock grouse 
one sees in the birch trees are poor, ill-conditioned birds which 
appear to be living lonely lives, for they come down at all hours, 
feeding in solitude,'or at the: most a bracé' ot them together. 

In the afternoon I have seen as many as ‘forty hen birds 
feeding in a stubble field, not a cock among them ; then, passing 
on to'the high ‘country, | have put up pack after pack of cocks, 
there being no hens visible up here in the:heather. And whereas 
it is easy enough to get within a stone’s throw of the hens in the 
valley, it is by no means easy to get within gunshot of these old 
warriors of the hills. One sees their sentry from afar, his red 
wattles showing conspicuously.as he crouches on. the wall-top 
watching the landscape. As one approaches he becomes restless, 
flying and alighting with warning cries, circling round some 
centre point where the remainder of the pack, unseen and 
unseeing, are crouching. It'is not until the sentry gets up and 
flies clean away that the pack 
follows, breasting the slope and 
disappearing over the. skyline 
in the direction set by the 
sentry. g 

Thus it will be seen that 
the tameness of the hens, to- 
gether with their lack of caution 
and their habit of frequenting 
the less wild country, exposes 
them tc many dangers against 
which the cock bird guards. In 
this district a boy with a cata- 
pult could bag a hen grouse 
any evening he chose, but his 
chances of obtaining a. cock 
would indeed be small. 

H. MorTIMER Batren, 
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THE CORMORANT. 


The cormorant probably 
enjoys life just as much as the 
average bird, but one would 
hardly class him as one of the 
cheerful kind. We regard him 
rather as a ‘‘ gloomy beggar,” 
partly on account of his per- 
sonal appearance and partly 
because of his habits. His 
plumage you will see, if you 
can get close enough, is bronze 
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green and purplish black, and has a burnished sheen on it ; 
but at a distance he looks black against the sea, and with 
his green eyes and his formidable bill, hooked at the tip, and 
the stiff, elongated feathers at the back of the head and the 
nape there is something of the pirate.about him., He never 
seems to play like rooks and gulls; you never see him enjoying 
the sport of flying for the pleasure of using his wings in various 
evolutions. When he flies he does it on strict business lines. 
straight to the place where he wants to go and low down near the 
surface of the sea, as if to waste no time in fancy flying. And 
there is a suggestion of a submarine as well as of a pirate about 
him. He swims very low in the water, sometimes with the body 
entirely submerged and only the head above the surtace like a 
periscope, and when he dives there is no splash as he dips his 
head and glides down out of sight. If you watch him fishing 
and wait each time he dives tor his reappearance, you will be 
able to form some idea of the amount of fish a colony of cor- 
morants will dispose of in a day. Dresser, in his “ Birds ot 
Europe,’’ refers to a male bird which he procured in the Bay ot 
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Fundy, and he took twelve good-sized herrings out ot it the 
cormorant I mean, not the bay. The Chinese, we know, utilise 
the voracity of the bird by putting an indiarubber ring round 
the dilatable throat, which prevents the fish trom being swallowed 
There is really nothing about the normal appearance ol 
cormorant to appeal to the sense of humour, but just as a very 
solemn personage sometimes provokes amusement by his solem 
nity, so the cormorant rouses laughter by his attitudes when, 
after his fishing, he repairs to his favourite resting-place and 
gives himself up for a time to digestion and drying 
quaint positions, stretching his wings wide and twisting his head 
and neck with a ‘“* dying duck ’’ expression, and he reminds one 
irresistibly of a medieval saint in an ecstasy of indigestion 
posing for a_ stained-glass window Sometimes his) favourite 
resting-place is a post that marks the channel of a harbow 
and whenever | pass that way I look for the bird that is pretty 
certain to be there. A group of cormorants on a rock suggests 
a little company of swarthy stokers who have come up from 
warmer regions down below to cool themselves ott ie be 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 

Another Sheaf, by John Galsworthy. 

R. GALSWORTHY’S ruminations over the war 

make good reading, although he would no longer 

be Mr. Galsworthy if he did not now and _ then 

stir up a feeling of disagreement. His book may 

be likened to a salad of, which the ingredients are 

mostly excellent, but now and then a tang of vinegar or onion 

makes the fastidious grieve. To be out with it at once, we 

do not like our author’s continual girding at his own country- 

men. He goes very near to saying that they are the ugliest 

on earth, and not even the progress of the war has freed him 

of the delusion that the race is decadent. He may, indeed, 

claim that the Prime Minister also is of his opinion, but that 

does not hinder common sense from revolting at any such 

conclusion. The war has led to the discovery that the young 

men of this country are as strong and valiant as any other 

land or generation has produced. This deduction from recent 

events is unassailable. But not to dwell unduly on what is a 

permanent feature in Mr. Galsworthy’s writing—a feature 

that the years do not dim nor advance change—let us turn 
to what we can wholeheartedly commend. 

The most important part of the book is that which deals 
with the land question, the creation of small holdings, and the 
gradual evolution of a splendid peasant race. Before touching 
on it in detail, a tribute must be paid to the delightful 
literary essay which he calls ‘ France 1916-17. An Impres- 
sion.”’ It is very evident that the novelist enjoyed to the 
hilt his visit during war-time to the fairest land in Europe. 
One does not take the comparisons very seriously, for the 
simple reason that the writer has not the philosophic reluctance 
to draw a sweeping gencralisation from an isolated fact. 
He is an imaginative novelist whose mind is a= mirror 
of impressions. A glimpse of a male or female form inspires 
a sketch to make us long for a life-size study or a character 
shown in all the varied aspects of life. Such is the “ printer 
from Lyons with shell shock, medium colour, short and 
roundish and neat, full of humanity and high standards and 
domestic affection, and so polite, with eyes a little like a 
dog’s.”” Here is another personality in a line: ‘a Socialist, 
a mocker, a fine, strong fellow with a clear brain, who attracts 
women.” And for the woman of France he has not words 
good enough, charmed as he is by her “ clever, dainty capa- 
bility.””, Wherever he went he found that ‘she cannot 
waste, she cannot spoil, she makes and shows the best of 
everything.”” The cook, who is a woman of property, is an 
example: ‘ patient, kind, very stubborn about her dishes.” 
Fancy beholds her polite and grave, yet bubbling deliciously 
at any joke and with unlimited stores of affection for those 
who merit it. Look, too, at this picture of a girl who was 
considered too pretty for hospital work : 


(William Heinemann 


And Claire, of a danguissante temperament as she says; but who would 
know it? Eighteen, with a figure abundant as that of a woman of forty, 
but just beginning to fine down; holding herself as French girls dearn to 
hold themselves so young ; and with the pretty eves of a Southern nymph, 
clear-brown and understanding, and a littl: bit wood-wild. Not. self- 
conscious—like the English girl of that age—fond of work and play ; with 
what is called “a good head” on her, and a warm heart. A real woman of 
France. 

Marred a little by the invidious “ like the English girl of that 
age,” but charming, nevertheless! Equally effective is the 
woman at the home farm whence the milk is drawn, ‘a 
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splendid, grey-eved creature, doing the werk of her husband 
who is at the front, with a little girl and boy rounder and 
rosier than anything you ever saw; and a small, one-eyed 
brother-in-law who drinks. My God, he drinks ! 

You have but to run over these vivid little pictures to 
long to see them all in a novel so contrived as to bring out 
at once their gaicty and their worth. 

Mr. Galsworthy was as much enemoured of the country 
as of its inhabitants. In describing it he makes the curious 
and interesting remark that every country has its own genius 
of colouring, which is best seen in winter. He finds the 
genius of Spain brown, of Ireland green, of England chalky 
blue-green and Egypt shimmering sandstone. But for 
France he reserves the blessed word amethystine, beloved 
of the prose poet. He gives a typical village in a peragraph : 
Phe blu 


houses, and above all the elcan forms and ths 


wood-smoke, the pinkish tiles, the grev shutters, t ellowis 


clear air 


We could quote from every page of this essay with 
pleasure, but must leave it in order to say a few words about 
Mr. Galsworthy’s view of the land question. Here he is a 
dreamer of dreams, and the reader can only breathe a wish 
that his dreams may come true. The essence of it is thet his 
prophetic soul outlines an England with 18,000,000 of @ rural 
population, the soil growing food enough for the people. 
Stretched out before his mental eve are large forms producing 
the bulk of the foodstuffs, small farms run co-operatively, 
little holdings growing vegetables, fruit, pigs, poultry and 
so on, and everywhere there are decent cottages, each with 
its garden plot, the people receiving good wages and peving 
economic rents. He suggests that the land could) be casily 
obtained by extinguishing tithes, if the redemption were paid 
not in money but in land. In his vision of the lenglish land 
scape the rivers are joined by canals, along the banks ot 
which factories have been built in well planned garden cities 
with allotments for the workers. Motor transport, motor 
ploughing, new farm machinery, growing forests, and reclaimed 
foreshores crowd his dream with desirable objects 

Mr. Galsworthy scarcely attempts to form a_ practical 


scheme for securing the change he contemplates, but that 
was not to be expected. He hes performed a very great 


service by wakening the soul of the people to @ very tine 
ideal, and if he will pursue that object steadily he cannot fail 
to be successful in getting behind him a body of public opinion 
which in its turn will stimulate the politicians towards the 
material realisation of his dream. That will not be done 
to-day nor to-morrow. Only those who are confronted with 
the difficulties know the amount of spadework necessary 
before the old order is obliged to give place to the new. 


V.C.'s of the Air, by Lieutenant Gilbat Barnett, R.A.I kK. J. Burrew 
and Co., 5s. nct.) 
THE Air Force is still young enough and small enough to view its honours 
whole, and Lieutenant Gilbert Barnett, R.A.F., has had the happy and useful 
thought of telling the story of the deeds which won for sixteen men of the 
Empire the Victoria Cross for valour in the air. 
succinctly told, and each is accompanied by full page 
Tennant. 
wonderful things done in the air by American airmen. 


The narratives are well and 
lrawings by Mr. Dudley 
There is, too, an additional chapter describing something of the 
The record has, we 
are told, been prepared with great care to ensure accuracy, and is, in effect, the 
result of a suggestion which came from the High Command that such a record 
in picture$ and prose should be produced as a memorial of the deeds which 
form the subject. 
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EXTEMPORISING A VILLAGE 


A HINT FOR TEMPORARY HOUSING. 








YE housing __pro- 
gramme, faced on 
one side by a Govern- 
ment impoverished by 
having to meet a 
national debt of unprece- 
dented magnitude and on the 
other by local authorities 
obstinate in refusing to incut 
expense, will have to be 
attacked from many different 
quarters. The ideal solution 
would be casy if there were 
no war and if the national 
coffers were full. It could 
easily have been carried out 
ten years ago. How easy then 
to build beautiful cottages 
fitted with modern conveni- 
ences—hot water, a bath, good 
bedrooms, a_ kitchen with 
plenty of space, a cosy sitting- 
room and all the rest of it. 
That achievement has been 
rendered impossible. Here and STARTING THE HUT. 
there a generous landowner 
or an enlightened local body 
does something, but the plain 
man or the plain — local 
authority sits as if paralysed 
or reluctant. There is no 
agreement on any single aspect 
of the question —financial, 
architectural or — sanitary. 
Opinion is not yet decided 
as to which Government 
Department should — have 
control. Yet the clamour for 
housing accommodation — in- 
creases. The newly married 
couple have to go in with their 
elderly parents and the rest 
of the family because there 
is no cottage available. 
In these circumstances it is 
well worth while to conside1 
whether some  extemporisa- 
tion might not tide over 
the difficulty. Those inclined 
to think so will give close 
attention to the photographs 
and account of them by THE WALLS NEARING COMPLETION, 
Captain Charles Hancock. 

He who uses what he 
has, according to an old saw, 
will never want. Mr. Han- 
cock had experience of the 
huts dwelt in by many white 
settlers in Central Africa, and 
put his brains astir to adapt 
them to the use of the German 
prisoners in North Wales. 
Now, everyone who wants 
to build a house has not 
been in Central Africa, and 
we hope no one will need to 
trouble henceforth about hous- 
ing German prisoners. But 
the preblem of providing cot- 
tages for our country people 
is still before us, and it will 
be for those responsible to 
search through their experi- 
ences to find’ if there is any- 
thing which will give a hint 
leading to the putting up of 
dwellings that will at least 
tide over the present scarcity. 
hese we commend with con- 
fidence to a study of the THE BEGINNING OF THE ROOF. 
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yhotographs and a perusal of 
: } 

the explanation thet accom 
panies them. 


The illustrations shown 
are photographs of a prisonet 
of war camp built by. me for 
winter accommodation — for 
housing the prisoners of war 
who were engaged in timber 
cutting. They were approved 
of bythe War Office and turned 
out to be most successful 

The largest huts of the 
main camp are 2;{t. in diame- 
ter, with boarded floors and 
ventilators, and are heated 
with stoves. Others of smalle 
diameter were erected for 
canteens, post office stores, 
bread and meat, headquarters 
staff, comprising Command- 
ant’s office, orderly reom, 
hospitals and dispensary, ete 

The huts are cool in 
summer and exceedingly warm 
in winter, and are free from 
draughts. The walls are built 
of oak posts or other hard 
wood, sunk r8ins. to 2ft. in 
the ground, and are plastered 
with mud containing chopped 
straw. They are similar to 
those lived in by many white 
settlers in Central Africa. 

The life of a hut in 
England with a yearly coat 
ing of whitewash —is from ten 
to twelve years. 

With reference to the erec- 
tion of these huts it is most 
difficult to describe, as it is 
from the native mind the 
construction emanated. There 
is no pole in the centre, the 
roof being of basketwork con 
struction and rests on the 
walls, and is quite secure from 
wind storms and perfectly 
rain proof. Straw, heather or 
reeds may be used for thatch 
ing and ordinary mud for the 
walls. The basketwork con 
struction is tied together with 

in Africa—bark of trees, 
but in this country thatching 
cord, tarred string or wire may 
be used. There are no nails 
used in the construction, Each 
hut has two windows and a 
door. In Africa cow manure 
is used with the mud for the 
walls instead of chopped straw. 

Regarding the cost of the 
huts in this country, it more 
or less depends on the local 
supply of the requirements ; 
but to take it generally, 
fr per foot diameter from 
r4ft. to 24ft. would cover the 
cost of the hut, without 
boarded floors or fixtures, 
etc. 

The huts have proved 
most suitable for temporary 
buildings, and are very roomy 
and comfortable as living or 
office huts. 

Three huts put up by 
me in a very exposed place 
in Sussex directly after the 
Boer War are still in good 
repair, having had their yearly 
coating of whitewash. 

CHARLES £. HANCOCK, 

Capt., H.L.1 
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IN THE GARDEN 


WINTER WASHING FRUIT TREES. 
{Now is the time to spray for Caterpillars and Woolly Aphis. ] 


HE fruit-growers of Kent, and doubtless those in other 

counties, are now busy spraying fruit trees, and the 

example might be followed with advantage in private 

gardens. For the last few years, owing to difficulties 

of labour, spraying has been neglected and, as many 
know to their cost, the caterpillar plague and American blight 
have been very much on the increase. 

To be in Time is the Secret of Success.— I:very year 
in season we receive from readers boxes containing examples 
of fruit blossoms, leaves and immature fruits that have been 
damaged by caterpillars, and we are asked if anything can be 
done to put an immediate end to the pests. Now, it is useless 
to wait until the caterpillars have got a start; the damage is 
quickly done and no amount of spraying will then save the crop. 
Moreover, it is practically impossible to spray trees in leaf with 
any solution that will destroy caterpillars withcut injuring the 
It is true that lead arsenate solution sprayed just before 
the flowers open and again after the petals have fallen is attended 
with excellent results, but for trees that have been neglected for 
years, and are now perhaps covered with Moss, Lichen and loose 
bark, there is nothing to equal winter washing with a solution of 
caustic soda, and the best time to apply is from now till the middle 
of February—-that is, while the trees are quite dormant and there 
is no risk of injuring the buds. We do not advise the application 
of caustic alkali wash every year, but trees should be sprayed at 
least once in four vears, and even oftener when they are not clean. 

The Woburn Formulae.—There are several ways of pre- 
paring the caustic alkali wash. The simplest formula, and 
it is certainly effective, is 2lb. caustic soda (98 per cent.) to 
ten gallons of water. The following wash, known as the Woburn 
Winter Wash, is recommended by Mr. Spencer U. Pickering, 
E.R.S., Director of the Woburn Experimental Fruit Farm : 
Soft soap, jlb.; paraffin (Solar distillate), five pints ; caustic 
soda, 2lb. to 25lb.; water, nine gallons. Dissolve the soap in 
water (hot preferably), then add the paraffin and thoroughly 
mix; after which gradually add the soda. Stir continually 
during use. Mr. Spencer U. Pickering discovered that by 
adding copper sulphate to the above formula the wash required 
less constant stirring, while it also acted as a_ fungicide. 
Copper sulphate, 1$lb.;  quicklime, jlb. to $lb.; paraffin 
Solar distillate), five pints; water, nine and a half gallons ; 


trees. 


caustic soda, 2lb. to 24$lb. The solution is prepared in tubs, 
as in the previous formula, adding the soda gradually last of all. 

Uses of Winter Washing.—The virtue of this wash is that 
it cleanses the trees from Moss, Lichen and loose bark and, 
at the same time, dislodges scale, woolly aphis or American blight 
and the eggs ot insects, including the destructive moths. The 
wash does not actually destroy the eggs, for there is no known 
wash that will penetrate the hard, enamel-like coat of the eggs 
of moths without injuring the tree. Choose a day with as little 
wind as possible, and wear old clothes and glove the hands in 
rubber, for the solution is injurious to skin and clothing. 

Woolly Aphis or American Blight and Canker.—Gardeners 
have been heard io say that American blight does no harm 
to the fruit, but those who send the highest quality fruits 
to market know better. Experience has taught them that 
American blight is the forerunner of canker and that un- 
blemished fruits cannot be grown on infected trees. Canker is 
the most harmful of all diseases of the Apple, and it will often kill 
trees outright by encircling their main stems. So far as we know, 
the only way of dealing with the disease is to cut away the affected 
parts, paring them down with a sharp knife well into the living 
tissue and dressing the freshly cut wounds with white paint or 
Stockholm tar. An important point to bear in mind is that 
canker can only enter a tree at a wound ; hence the importance 
of avoiding injury to the stem with spade or fork at time of plant- 
ing and of dressing the larger cut surfaces with an antiseptic. 
Canker may gain access to a tree by constant rubbing against 
a stake or by being tied too tightly, but one of the commonest 
means whereby the spores enter trees is by way of punctures 
in the bark made by woolly aphis. This fungus and this insect 
pest live together, as it were, to their mutual advantage, the woolly 
aphis increasing at an alarming rate in the gnarled and diseased 
bark of the tree, and together they carry out their work of de- 
struction. Both pests should be dealt with now. The harbours 
of the American blight are removed by winter washing, and at 
the same time Apple suckers and the cocoons of the codlin moth 
secreted in the crevices of the bark are left exposed to birds which 
prey upon them. In cases where woolly aphides are ensconced 
in large numbers an old sash brush should be used, rubbing the 
solution well into the crevices of the bark. For ordinary purposes 
it is well to use a knapsack sprayer with the finest possible 
nozzle for the solution and to drench the trees in a very fine mist. 
Again, let it be said that this spray must only be applied when 
the buds are dormant. me: 








THE ESTATE MARKET 


TIME FOR PRIVATE NEGOTIATION. 


RELIMINARY announcements of the intention to bring large landed 
estates to the hammer in the coming season continue to be issued, 
but the public business in this class of property has, of course, hardly 
begun for the present year. It is an opportune time for private 
negotiation, agents both for vendor and purchaser having plenty of 
time, and it is especially important to prospective buyers that things should 
In buying an estate, as in other affairs, the 
With reasonably 


be done with deliberation. 
bargain that is made in haste may be repented at leisure. 
capable advisers acting on a buyer's behalf it is hardly possible for any serious 
mistake as to price to oceur, for the range of values of various classes of 
property in various localities is pretty well determined ; but there are other 
considerations of even greater importance, depending on the property itself, 
partly on a comparison of it with other available bargains, and partly, and 
perhaps mostly, on the buyer’s own individuality. 

Hesitation is often felt as to whether negotiations should begin at onc 
where a property has been definitely declared as coming under the haizumer. 
Against the risk of losing it in public competition the would-be buyer sets 
his fear that a private offer may be taken as significant of an intention to 
have it at alleosts. But, on the whole, there would seem to be little objection 
t» coming to close quarters with the vendor as soon as possible. If the price 
demanded is excessive, the proposer is not obliged to go on. He can abide 
the result of the auction, and, indeed, he will have to do so where, as in the 
case of a North Riding property shortly to be sold, it is notified that * no 
negotiations for the private sale of any lot before the auction will be enter 
rhis is Mr. FE. VF. Riddell Blount’s estate of Marrick Park, 835 acres, 
with rights of fishing in the Swale River. The sale will be held at Doncaster 
Another Yorkshire property, 
Brockenholme, by the Derwent, was submitted at Selby during the weck 


tained.” 
at an early date, by Mr. Robert) Donkin. 
by Messrs. Richardson and Son. Sir Alexander Beaumont Dixie holds 
Poppleton Croft, near York, oa a lease expiring shortly, and the house is to be 
sold by Messrs. Richardson aad Trotter at York on February 11th. 

Phe modern house and 135 acres near Scorton, in the centre of the 
Zelland Hunt, the North Riding estate of the late Sir Jonathan Backhouse, 
Frank and Rutlev in June. 
The first of the year’s sales of landed property this week have included 


will come under the hammer of Messrs. Knight, 


that of the outlying and remaining western portions of the Eaton estate, 
which Messrs. Knight, 
week, also, 1,740 acres of land, belonging to Lord and Lady Yarborough, hav 

been submitted at York by Messrs. J. The small but 
very complete country estate of 82 acres, with house known as Oran, forms 


Frank and Rutlev have offered at Chester. This 
Dawson and Sons. 
part of this property. Another interesting sale was that on Tucsday last at 
Doncaster, by Mr. Joseph Stower, of nearly 1,800 acres in the West Riding, 
m behalf of Lord Cathcart. 

To those who know the district ** ten acres of old timbered grounds 
bounded by the Test needs no embellishment as a description of an ideal 


place for a freehold residence. Broxton, Chilbolton, just sold by private 
treaty by Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker, enjoys all these advantages. 
Thcy have also lately disposed of King’s Copse, a freehold house and 13 acres 
at Fawley, and their forthcoming sales include Holmehucst, Burley, with 
Woodleigh, Fleet, 4 acres ; Combe Down and 3 acres at Hambledon ; 
and Windwhistle, 14 or 58 acres, at Meonstoke. 

The first part of the late Mr. E. Granville Ward’s Isle of Wight estate 
has been sold by Messrs. Francis Pittis and Son at Newport. Abeut 1,200 
acrcs, some of it near Cowes, changed hands in thirty lots for a total cf nearly 


19 acTes 5 


£31,000, prices ranging mostly from £25 to £65 an acre. 

The trustees of Mr. A. L. Christie have instructed Messrs. A. Burtenshaw 
and Son and Messrs. Powell and Co. to sell the Knelle estate, near Hastings 
and Rye, on March 28th. The area is 2,650 acres in Beckley and Northiam, 
with manorial rights. Mid-Sussex farms in the same ownership are to be 
offered at Lewes on April 1st, namely, Park Farm, Ringmer, 685 acres, and 
Southease, 807 acres, of typical Southdown land, both having good houses. 

Up to the end of last week the total realisations officially recorded fell short 
of a couple of hundr. d thousand pounds,and they were practically all of miscel- 
lanceous London leaseholds ard similar securities. The aggregate will ris« 
rapidly in the next week or two, for, though the majority of the investments 
to be dealt with in London are of the same character as those just noted, the 
demand for them is very keen. Of course, the fact that there is a deficiency 
of small dwellings tends to make the market in that section particularly active. 
Probably very many of the houses which are bought are merely in transit from 
owner to tenant, so leave a nice little profit to the enterprising dealer in the 
process. As investments they have few attractious, but the tenants seem to 
want them, and to be able to find either the whole or, more usually, part of the 
purchase money, and to be ready enough to pay a price that leaves little or 
nothing for sinking fund and other items which ought to be, but are not always, 
taken into account in buying leaseholds, which predominate in the lists. 

Recent sales by Mr. J. Crawfurd Platt of premises in the vicinity of 
Brandenburgh Road, Hammersmith, and an auction of seven freeholds 
in the Lower Mall on February 6th by Messrs. May and Rowden, recall the 
fact that not far from the Mall once stood Brandenburgh House, as_ the 
mansion Bubb Dodington, Lord Melcombe, 
Was re-named in 1792 upon its acquisition by the Margrave of Brandenburgh- 
Anspach. The latter married a sister of William Lord Craven, and the 
Margravine, as she delighted to be called, continued to live in the house 
Her successor in the tenancy of the 


belonging to afterwards 


many years after her husband’s death. 
house was Queen Caroline, wife of George IV, who kept up her small Court 
there peading the trial in the House of Lords. Soon after her death the 
house was demolished. The freeholds to be sold by Messrs. May and Rowden 
have an area of well over an acre, and the Borough Council’s Improvement 
Scheme embraces them. In the following week, at Horley on February r2th. 
Messrs. May and Rowden will sell Haroldslea, 400 acres, by order of executors, 


in six lots. ARBITER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PLANS FOR COUNTRY COTTAGES. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIre.’’] 

S1r,—My belated Country Lire has just told me that you have inserted 
my plans for cottages and the sketches for their various treatment. 
May I thank you for so promptly inserting them in your paper, for 
the sooner good plans are put before the public the better. Should 
any of your readers or correspondents require the plans so that they 
may actually use them for erecting cottages, they are welcome to them for 
the price of the printing, which is 2s. 6d. They may be got from the following 
address: B.M. Jayeur, 4a, Tiverton Mansions, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. One 
sees with very growing concern the fact that all over England the plans for 
proposed new cottages are being prepared by the sanitary inspectors of the 
various districts. These plans, I believe, are to be sent up to the Local 
Government Board, when they will either be “ passed” or “ turned down.” 
May Task: Whe is the judge as to which cottages are to be erected ? Looking 
at the matter both from the financial, practical and artistic side, is there any- 
one, or any one body, whom the readers of a paper such as yours (rus! with 
regard to these very matters? Why also should the designing of cottages 
be in the hands of the sanitary inspectors, most of whom have been the 
perpetrators, with their brothers the jerry-builders, of most of the vandalism 
in the country in all matters relating to building ? From time to time you 
have shown how the building of cottages may be, and how it has been, achieved 
by men who have given the matter much thought. Let these men follow 
their own profession and be allowed to do so, and let the sanitary inspector 
follow his profession too. The latter, probably with a large district, has as 
much as he can do to reconstruct and support at a time like the present 
without turning his hand to a subject—namely, the designing of buildings— 
which is the legitimate work of architects. In a village that I know—we 
have never seen a sanitary inspector in his official capacity—there are cottages 
that are scarcely good enough for cattle ; there is a little count of cottages 
where every illness comes and stays and takes its toll of human life; and 
yet, if there be wanted one little cottage in the district, it is this 
very same man, who has neglected his own sphere of work, who sits 
down in his office and produces a plan and elevation. He does not 
care for local materials, and he has nover even heard of our great 
architects and builders; he has probably seen nothing, and his highest 
standard is that set by our worst architects at our worst period. Is it not 
possible, now that reconstruction is at hand, to air this view—to push 
on, or back, professional men into their own channels of work? There are 
thousands of young avchitects who have no chance to build, and yet who have 
been through the mill with regard to their own profession. Let them have a 
chance! And we hope that the Local Government Board and _ the 
Ministry of Reconstruction will bear in mind the very great opportunity that 
exists for making posterity thankful to them, and not despise their name. 
May I add that I have not an axe to grind? But there are many men who 
are now being demobilised who /:ave got axes to grind and who require work 
of architectural character to do. Let them do this work, for surely the last 
four years has taught them enough about life, creature comforts and dis- 
comforts to know what accommodation every class and strata of society 
requires, and how that accommodation should be arranged.—PuiLip TILDEN. 

[Mr. Tilden’s question is pertinent, but no official information has been 
published which can be quoted in reply. It is believed, however, that the 
policy recommended by the Tudor Walters Committee will be followed. 
If so, the Local Goverament Board will establish Local Housing Cominissioners 
to whose staffs architects of first-rate ability will be attached. The latter 
will ruthlessly edit the plans of Mr. Tilden’s béte-noir, the sanitary inspector 
employed by the District Councils, and insist on a high architectural standard 
for the new cottages. Doubtless Dr. Addison will set out his policy in this 
vital matter when he introduces to the House of Commons the new Housing 
Bill, with ut which he will be powerless to carry through any amendment 
of the slovenly housing methods prevailing before the war. It would be an 
outrage if the hundreds of competent young architects who are longing to play 
their part in rebuilding the England for whom they have bled were denied 
the chance of making that reconstruction not m rely decent, but also 
beautiful.—Ep.} 





A DARING’ KINGFISHER. 

[To THE Epitror oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I can assure your correspondent “ R. B. H.” that it is by no means 
rare for a kingfisher to perch on a fishing rod. I have had this happen to 
myself at least half a dozen times when I have been float or bottom fishing. 
In every case I was sitting quietly on the bank of a river or pond, with my rod 
resting in a horizontal position and well hidden myself by bracken or bushes. 
The kingfisher no doubt likes to find a suitable twig to take up his look-out 
upon, and a fishing rod does most excellently for this. If one keeps perfectly 
still the kingfisher will remain for a long while. I have always hoped to sce 
one dive from the rod and seize a fish and fly back again to the rod to eat it. 
I have never had the good luck to see this happen, but I dare savy some reader 
of your paper has done so.—PuiLip Gosse. 

{To THE Epitor oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—In answer to ‘ R. B. H.’s” lettcr, ‘A Daring Kingfisher,’ I should 
like to tell him that while dry fly fishing on the river Oller on June 5th} 1909, 
a kingfisher perched on tny rod for about ten seconds, but this was certainly 
a young bird which had only left the nest a short time.—E. R. M. 


[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LiFeE.’’] 
S1r,—With refere: ce to your correspondent’s letter, signed ‘‘ R. B. H.,”’ I think 
it would depend upon his position whilst fishing. It is hardly likely that a 
kingfisher would alight upon his rod if he himself was in full view, but if he were 
stancing behind bushes, and his rod projecting over the water through them, 
it is quite possible. It happened to me some years ago whilst fishing for some 


chub that I knew were lying under the bushes in the Fleet River, below Old 
Windsor Weir, only the birds were martins, and they remained on my rod 
for quite five minutes. I have also had a rat sit down within three inches of 
my feet and begin nibbling the weeds, but its sense of smell soon warned it 
of danger. It is the act of movement that alarms all wild life. A hare will 
feed right up to your feet in a field if you remain perfectly still, and wood- 
pigeons, the wariest of fowls, will fly past you to roost if you stand with yout 
back to a tree.—J. H. E. 


{To THE Epitor oF *‘ Country Lire."’} 
S1r,—In answer to your correspondent ‘ R. B. H.,’? I] may say that when 
fishing in the Ryton at Hodsock, a kingfisher alighted on the top joint of 
my rod and stayed there for ashort time before flying off—Prercey E. ALLEN 


[To THE EpiTor oF ‘ Country Lire.’ 
Sir,—I am happy in being able to confirm your correspondent, “ R. B. H.,” 
in the kingfisher incident. I was angling in tne Cuckmere, a mile south of 
Michelham Priory, and had been having good sport with perch, roach, and 
golden bream, and was sitting on the bank, my mind ard eyes fixed upon a 
fox darting after a hare or rabbit (couldn't quite determine which) in a field 
on the other side, when to my astonishment and delight a kingfisher alighted 
on my rod, It happened that I was that year president of the Brighton 
Anglers’ Annual Meeting, and in speaking of the delights and joys of an angler’s 
life referred to the kingfisher’s visit, the local journals reporting the fact in 
detail, so that “ R. B. H.” in no way exaggerated his experience.—W. L. 

THE SMALLEST FISH. 

[To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.” 
S1r,-—According to ichthyologists, the smallest fish in the world is the 
Mystichihys luzonenis. It is doubtful if a smaller still remains to be dis- 
covered, for this tiny creature never exceeds half an inch in length, and is often 
less. It is found only in a mountain lake in Luzon, one of the Philippine Islands, 
A correspondent, living in those far-away parts, informs the present writer 
and that the Fil pinos 
** Sinarapan ” are caught by thousands 


that the native name for this fish is ‘ sinarapan,” 
esteem it greatly as an article of food. 
at a time by means of a bag of fine cloth attached to a light framework otf 
wood. No cooking is necessary ;_ the fish are washed and the water is dra‘ned 
away, then mixed with spice and pepper, moulded into cakes, and placed on 
green leaves to dry in the sun. When dry they are ready for eating 


CLIFFORD L. GREATOREX, 


WEATHER VERSES. 
{To THE Epitor oF ** Country Lire.” 
S1r,—The verses on the weather that your correspondent writes about are 
not quite correctly quoted. They should read : 
‘* The weather depends on the moon, as a rule, 
And I’ve found that the saying is true ; 
For at Bala it rains when the moon's at the full, 
And it rains when the moon’s at the new. 


‘When the moon’s at the quarter thon down comes the rain, 
At the half it’s no better I ween ; 
When the moon’s at three-quarters it’s at it again, 

And it rains besides mostly between.” 
The verses were written many vears ag) in the Visitors’ Book of the White 
Lion at Bala by the then Bishop of Wakefield.—J. J. Hissry. 

[We have to thank other correspondents for similar information.—-Ep 
GERMAN THRIFT. 
[To THE Epitror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” 

S1r,--! was very much interested the other day in hearing an account given 
by one who had been a prisoner of war in Germany of his experience in that 
country. He was a gardener before joining up, and after a miserable lif 
in camp, he was sent to a farm in a beautiful wooded country some milcs 
Far from making any complaint of his treatment on the farm 
The people were probably fairly well oft in 


from Baden. 
he cannot praise it too much. 
peace time and had no lack of money whea the war was going on, but th 

He fed with the family, receiving what they called 
It was brown in colour and apparently was ground from 
The other principal meal consisted mostly of a soup 


living was very poor. 
coftee for breakfast. 
a variety of seeds. 
made from mang: ls—verv poor stuff indeed in the opinion of my gardencr 
friend. He liked better a kind of dumpling made of vegetables, but the only 
satisfactory food he received was that contained in the home parcels which he 
shared with his German employers. What struck him most were, first, the 
extraordinarily hard way in which both men and women worked. 
that he himself used to be a capital worker at home, but he avers that he never 
saw people put so much energy and industry into labour as did the Germans, 
‘The next point was their avoidance of waste. He was occup‘ed largely in 
carting wood, and it was new to him to have a kind of box attached to his cart 
into which he was expected to gather any flotsam and jetsam that could be 
picked up on the road. A horseshoe was a find, but it was at his peril to m‘ss 
nails or feathers. The last mentioned were saved up for home use, as the 
German peasant sleeps on a feather bed with another feather bed as a coverlet. 
He has come home with a strong sense of the contrast between rural wastc- 
fulness in this country and rural thrift in Germany.—H. be F, 


I may say 


THE CHILD AS WORD-MAKER. 
[To. tHE Epiror oF ‘ Country LitFe.”’} 
S1r,—I note your correspondence on the verb “ to pingle.’’ A small child I 
know who had the gift of making up words, taken to his mother after a fall 
in a bed of nettles, murmured, ‘“‘ Mother, I have pringled my tail.” This 
boy’s pringle seems to be worth recording.—PHILOMATH. 





FRUIT-GROWING ON THE PENNINE CHAIN. 


[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiFe.’’| 





S1r,—I should like to know the best fruit trees to plant—pears, cherries, 
apples, and if Victoria plums will do? I am on the edge of the Pennine Chain, 
8ooft. above sea level, nothing but moors and grouse shooting near, and a 
soil of peat and clay. Currants and gooseberries do splendidly in the garden, 
but pears are old and hard, and apples evidently done. Thanking you in 
anticipation,—Mary ROBINSON. 

If the position is exposed, we should not recommend planting pears 
or plums in the open on the Pennine Chain 800ft. above sea level. On the 
other hand, if it is a walled-in garden, the south and west walls might be 
planted with such dessert fruit as pears Clapp’s Favourite, Jargonelle and 
Marguerite Marillat ; 
apples Beauty of Bath or Worcester Pearmain, and Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 
cherrics Late Duke and White Heart. The north and east walls should be 
left to Morello cherrics, traincd gooseberries, and red and white currants. 
A good depth of soil is necessary for all fruit trees, and the following 


plums Denniston’s Superb and Transparent Gage ; 


cooking plums would doubtless render a good account of themselves on 
south or west walls: Diamond, Victoria and Pond’s Seedling. We should 
not expect Victoria plum to thrive in a windswept position ; damsons would 
be far better and should do well in the open. Two excellent varieties are 
Merryweather and Langley Bullace. The following applcs as bush or pyramid 
trecs—not standards—mnight do well in the open: James Grieve, Keswick 
Codlin, Red Astrachan, Ecklinville, Stirling Castle and Rev. W. Wilks. <A 
selection of gooseberrics, which we note do well in your locality, should include 
Crown Bob, Langk y Gage, Keepsake, Lancashire Lad, Whinham’s Industry, 
Langley Beauty, Yellow Rough and Whitesmith ; red currants Raby Castle 
and Scotch ; black currants Seabrook’s Black and Blacksmith.—Ep. 


CUCKOO PROBLEMS. 
To THE Epiror oF * Country LIFE.” 


Sir,—The interesting notes by Mr. Edgar Chance induce me to send you an 
extract from one of my son’s letters. He says: ‘* We went to Lee Hart’s 
museum of birds, eggs, butterflics, ete., at Christchurch, Hants. Very well 
worth seeing and hearing about. He has about 100 specimens of cuckoos’ eggs, 
each with the clutch with which it was laid. In every case but three or four 
the egg has practically the same colour and markings as the others in the nest. 
In the few exceptions where they do not corre- 
spond, the reason given for the failure is that 
the nest was so constructed that the cuckoo was 
unable to see the colour of the eggs already laid 
therein.” Mr. Chance’s eggs were all fourd in 
p-pits’ nests, with one exception, the skylark. 
Would this account for the ten or eleven eggs 
being similar and thus thought to be laid by thx 
same bird? It seems difficult to understand 
how a cuckoo can look into sundry birds’ nests 


of host that it can discover, and that at short 
notice. Perhaps one of these naturalists can 
give an explanation. My son also adds: “ In 
all other countries but this and New Zealand th 
cuckoo has a nest of its own. The reason that 
the old bird leav.s the youngsters to follow is that 
the old bird must have a certain rough-skinned 
caterpillar for food, which, owing to the humidity 
of the climate in the countrics mentioned, is 
not available after a ccrtain date. On the other 
hand, the voung cuckoo is able to live on 
smooth caterpillars.” 
interest many of your readers, and I hope will 

call forth more facts respecting our summer visitants.—Cuas. B. SworRDER. 

HARD TIMES FOR DOGS. 
fo THE Eptrror or * Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—P.rhaps this snapshot of a dog which regularly waits for anything the 


parrot may drop from his claw may interest your readers.—K. V. 





WAITING FOR CRUMBS TO FALL. 
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CURIOUS 
GROWTH OF A 
LABURNUM 
TREE. 

[To THE Eprror.]} 
Si1r,—I am sending 
you a photograph 
to illustrate the 
abnormal = growth 
in the trunk of a 
laburnum tree or 
trees at  Knares- 
borough. The 
trunks have in some 
manner become en- 
twined among an 
iron fence and 
have assumed most 
grotesque and 
interesting figures. 
The iron has in 
some instances been 
firmly bedded and 
the trunk has 
assumed a bulbous 
character ; in other 
cascs it has em- 
braced and en- A TREE AND AN IRON FENCE, 

twined itself about 

the iron, taking on quite a basket-like appearance, but in each case the 
iron is sunk into the growth and generally surrounded by it. In two 
places the pressure caused by the growing of the tree has broken the 





iron upright, but, generally speaking, the trunk has absorbed the iron 
and firmly holds it in its embrace.—R. ForRTUNE 
THE LAST ENGLISH BULLOCK TEAM. 
To THE EpitTor oF ‘* Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph which may be of interest to your readers. It 





These facts will doubtless A BULLOCK TEAM ON THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


was taken on the South Downs, near Brighton, just before the war. I believe 
it was the last team ot bullocks m use in this country and is no longer in 
existence. —I'RANCES L. HAGve. 


AUSTRIANS AND THE ROCOLOS OF THE VENETO. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘f CountrRY LIFE.”’] 

Str,—I think it may intercst you to have some information straight from the 
neighbourhood of Belluno. For its accuracy I can vouch absolutely. That 
part of the Veneto has long been famous (or infamous ?) for the number of 
‘“‘rocolos ”’ thickly scattered throughout the province. These “ rocolos ’”’ were 
formed of groves and alléys of hornbeam, skilfully planned and arranged 
to catch the small birds that migrated southwards in the months of September 
and October, and were netted all round in a way that admitted of no escape 
once the victim had been enticed within the high green walls, where decoy 
birds in every shape and position attracted the wanderers on their way. This 
form of *‘ sport,’’ so agreeable to the Italian mind (especially to aged ecclesias- 
tics), had no charm, it would sccm, for the Austrian, and one of his first acts 
after he had overrun the country was to order the removal and destruction of 
all that constituted these ‘“ rocolos.”’? The trees were all cut down; the 
towers where the “ sportsmen ”’ concealed themselves from their unsuspecting 
prey were razed to the ground, and the birds were to be given a chance. This 
action on the part of the Austrian invaders cannot but appeal to English 
readers, and as it is probably the only instance of kindly instinct on the part of 
men who have shown themselves almost as cruel and licentious as their Hun 
neighbour, it seemed worth recording —ALETHEA WIEL. 


A DIAL OF FLOWERS. 


(To tHe Epitor oF ‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
Si1r,—I see an enquiry in Country LiFE of September 7th for a book on the 
“Dial of Flowers.” There is a description of one in ‘‘ The Four Gardens ” 


by Handasyde, published by Foulis.—E. D. 
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